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assures me that all voted the pictures 
“Excellent” and they are now a defi- 
nite part of the unit history. 

These things give a lift to the mor- 
ale when away from home and help 
to make their exile tolerable. 

BRYN EVANS 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Cover Soldiers pany of The Algonquin Regt. to 


: +y belong. 

I MAY interest vou to know that which they bel ng 
the pictures shown in SATURDAY I cut the pictures out and sent them 
i t me cde s ! r : i E 
Nicut a few weeks ago (showing two to my son—Capt. Fred Evans of the 


camouflaged soldiers in training with Company—and he says the boys were \ 
a 


the 27th Brigade in Germany) were particularly pleased at finding them- 
much appreciated by the whole com selves material for the cover. My son 





Yhere does 


Consumers know that branded products make the best buy—certain to give a full 


easure of worth for every dollar spent 


lexuile manufacturers, too -among others ~realize the importance of using only 
high quality raw materials in the fabrication of their commodities. And that’s where 
Shawinigan’ Acetic Acid comes into textules 
The reputation of your product is dependent largely on the quality of basic raw 
ils. That is why, 1f you use Acetic Acid in your business, it 1s important that close 
trention be given to the Trade Mark of this raw material —to the name which will 
i enin r name 
Today. practically every item sold to consumers is aided and bettered by the 
wonders of chemistry. To this end Shawinigan offers a wide and versatile range of 


industrial and organic chemicals 


chemicals which assure top quality wherever they 


SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: SHAWINIGAN BUILDING, MONTREAL, QUE. * PLANTS: SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUE. 


Toronto, Ont. 


The Mayor's Article 


AYOR J. S. MILLS assumes (in 
April 19 issue) that the majority 
of his readers will agree that educa- 


' come into textiles ? 


To Canada’s Textile Industry 


“Shaw inizar appl Acetic 
Acid and Acetic Anhydride, 








operation, Polyvinylalcohol 





a Sturdy protectiie 411m 


yarn ind tpreadds for the wedab- 





tion is a subject about which he sight § 
to know something. _ ff 

I agree that he should, hb; is 
clear that he does not. Being a ent Vol 
in a mental hospital for 30 year. joes ies 
not qualify me as a specialist len- 


tal illness. 
God help Saskatoon! 


FE/ 
Toronto, Ont. GRACE M Loop 
Old Mat ials? 
. SEEMS that in J. S. M day 
they used the  papier-ma for 
brains. . 
a D. McGuire Hvt. sitsox 
Woodbridge, Ont. 
Storm \ rning 
ERIODICALLY you astound us! 
As a reputable Canadian riod- 
ical you flaunt your indepe: dence 
and flout the High Priests of { duca- 
tion by publishing such heresy ay 
“Tomfoolery and Sugar Coat 
Are you prepared to supp His DEt 


Worship Mayor Mills in whi w 
be for him a very trying peri 

Does he not know that n> oie is 
permitted to shoot Ontario {| duca 
tional Sacred Cows out of season? 

Is he prepared for the myriads ot 
B.Paeds., D.Paeds., Business-Adminis- 
trators, Superintendents of Schools, BEI 
Directors of Vocational Education, 


School Psychologists, Holders o! Spe : 
cial Kindergarten Certificates. etc. I 
etc., who are preparing to placard @@ inv 
him as: “Reactionary”, “Jca!cus West- m polit 
erner”, “Anti-Go'dring”, “Old-fash 
ioned”, “Stick-in-Mud"? 

Does he not know of the Ontari ‘AVS 
sheriff who recently advocated at DOO 
trustees’ meeting that leaders ot m 
Teachers’ Federations who dd_ nol Ip 
subscribe to trustees’ views 9 on 
teachers’ salaries should be throwa CUR 
into jail? ) 

If you trom your Toronto offices Mic 


have beguiled His Worship into this =\4 
wanton Holy Bovine destruct on, you 
owe him protection for he hay said 
well and loudly what I and thou-§ 
sands of other teachers in this prov-§ 
ince, to our shame, have barely dared§ 








to whisper out of earshot of the® 

B.Paeds.. D.Paeds., Adminis'rators 

Superintendents, Psychologists. etc. | 

etc. f 4 
Our congratulations to His Wor-§ 

ship and our commendation vou. § 

You have pierced the tender de og 

the sacrosanct, imported, oy: -stull-§ 

ed bladder of lies with the rduc§ 

poignard of Truth. me 
You and His Worship ha ctter 

don your sou’ westers. Ther | be 

a noisome spray! 

Hamilton, Ont. ONTARIO. | HER 


Hobbling W: ‘esses 
\ TTHAT a discouraging rep rt on 
/ ging 








how a big city goes abot view 
probe [Frank Lowe on the M-atreal = 
vice probe in the April 19 Iss ; Rie 
Are we to assume from this crticis 
and from stories of what he Deel 
going on in the U.S. lately th oo 
tigations of the type are boun u 
down sooner or later, provid)! ™ ‘ 
sufficient legal talent keeps (0. sq 
crawling through the courts lc. 
tively if dramatically hob! bye MR 
witnesses . =. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


HE NEXT ISSUE: Camillien Houde, 


Mayor of Montreal, isa big man in 


more ways than one. Only a Montrealer like Lestie ROBERTS has the 
nsight to explain to outsiders why a man who seems more actor than a big 


political power can hold such sway over voters in Canada’s largest city . 


> 


things got a bit sticky’ 


.W hen 


for the heroic Gloucesters in Korea, a U. S. general 


aan have relieved them but for their understatement of their desperate plight, 
vs NORMAN MCBaIN, who thinks we should standardize battle language... 
Boosti ng our export trade is the only way to achieve real strength of our eco- 
omy, says P. M. RicHarps. This makes the Canadian International Trade Fair 


t par ticular importance . 


. Fine cuisine and a liquor licence have made Cal- 


airv’s Petroleum Club the centre of gravitation for big dealers in oil, says LINDA 


CURTIS .. 


. An Olympic preview tells prospective visitors to Helsinki, Finland, 


shat they can expect if they go to see the Olympic Games this summer .. . 
MicHarL BARKWAY reviews the efforts of MPs to uncover waste and extra- 


guvance in our national defence program. 


OVER: Symbolic of both summer sport and fine 


appeal. 


600 entries. 
coast to coast, 


country, 





photogr: iphy, 
It is one of the 206 exhibited at the 1952 
Commercial and Press Photographers Association of 
Canada’s print show in Toronto, chosen from among 
The work of 120 photographers from 
the exhibit is going on tour, visiting, 
among other cities, 
toria. The quality of the prints exhibited, representa- 
tive of the work of photographers in eight provinces, 
proves that Canada needn’t take a back seat to any 
either in naturally beautiful subject matter 
or in the field of fine workmanship.—Photo by Lt.- 


this picture has a double-barrelled 


Montreal, Vancouver and Vic- 
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... saved me days, 
perhaps weeks, of work”’ 


After returning from his first trip to 
the West, a business man wrote his bank: 


**T arrived having no idea where to start 
in to make the connections I required. 
The thought occurred to me that perhaps 
the bank, which has been very helpful 

to me on numerous occasions, would 
give me some guidance. Mr. W. 

proved to be of tremendous help. He 
introduced me to the people I should 
have met and saved me days, perhaps 
weeks, of work.” 


Every chartered bank works this way. 
Whether you walk into your neighbor- 
hood branch or one a thousand miles 
away, you will find the same full range 
of banking service—and the same 
readiness to help. 


This advertisement, based 
on an actual letter, is 
presented here by 


THE BANKS SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 
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Industrial Financing 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREA NEW YORK NDON ENG WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBE HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 hing Street W est, Toronto, Canada 
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In answer to inquiries 


MONA BATES 


PIANIST 


plans to teach during July. 
STUDIO: 519 JARVIS ST. e 


MI. 9674 





England 
gave us 
a secret 


Some 100 years ago the bartender 
of Pimm’s Restaurant of London invented a tall drink 
which he called Pimm’s Cup. For many years this 
was 4 specialty of the Pimm’s restaurant chain, ¢ 
but upon the insistence of Pimm’s Cup enthusiasts, “ 
the owners of the restaurants decided to bottle Tl 
the secret “makes” for Pimm’s Cup. To this day, 


taste-tempting gin G 
it's the coolest, 


the formula for this delectable, 
drink is still a secret. Try it 
brightest, most refreshing, long-iced 


drink you ever tasted! 


Here's a simple way to enjoy Pimm’s No. 1 Cup: Take 
2 oz. of Pimm’s No. 1 Cup; charge with lemon soda 
or gingerale; add a slice of lemon. a slice of cucumber 


if available’ and serve well iced. 


(Gin Base) Also PIMM'S NO. 5 CUP (Rye Base) 
Now Distilled and Bottled in Canada 
Write for 34-page booklet, containing recipes of 
the 12 most popular drinks to: 
P52-1 P.0, Box 308, Station B, Montreal. 
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NEW APPROACH IN KOREA 


by Michael Barkway 


ISSATISFACTION about the 
1) conduct of United Nations 

affairs in Korea is greater than 
it has been at any time since General 
MacArthur was dismissed. In Wash- 
ington it is being expressed vocally. 
Among the allies of the U.S., includ- 
ing Canada, it is mostly private. Pub- 
lic complaints from other countries 
about the U.S. Command may do 
more harm than good. But private 
comments and criticisms and com- 
plaints are being made all the time, 
and they must be made, because the 
U.S. Command is supposed to be act- 
ing for all the countries with troops 
in Korea. 

By mid-May the prisoner question 
was the only serious obstacle to a 
truce. The UN negotiators, led by 
Admiral Joy, had presented what they 
unhappily proclaimed to the world to 
be a “fixed, final and irrevocable” 
proposal. General Nam Il, the North 
Korean leading the Communist dele- 
gation, refused the proposal about 
prisoners and challenged Admiral Joy 
to break off the talks. Apart from the 
copious propaganda from the Com- 
munist side—which is as poisonous 
and lying as ever—Nam II played his 
cards with great skill. And he had 
three trumps which he never should 
have been given. 

The first arose from the whole 
business of screening prisoners. The 
more you consider it, the wiser ap- 
pears the Geneva Convention which 
originally forbade the practise. The 
procedures which the American Com- 


mand followed have never been re- 
vealed. The Allies certainly have 
grave doubts about them. In_ the 


absence of any American explanation, 
the presumption is that the South 
Koreans were the only people who 
could have questioned so many pris- 


oners. The method of questioning 
remains dubious: one must doubt 


whether Dr. Gallup would have ac- 
cepted it. 
Nevertheless, 


once it was done, 








Protect your securtties 


Our Investment Management Department ren- 
ders all services necessary to assist individuals 
and corporations in the management of their 


financial affairs, 
income from such 
cluding mortgage interest, 
dividends 


lection of 


periodicaily, 


ing you with the 
income tax purposes. 


necessary 


CHARTERED TRUST 


COMPANY 


34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 
388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 


which covers the 
of funds, safekeeping of securities, and the col 
investments in 
bond interest, and 
Your security portfolio is reviewed 
and if any changes appear desir 
able, we recommend accordingly. 
are made to you as directed and you receive a 
detailed accounting of all transactions, provid 
information for 


there might have been no great harm 
if the business hadn't been given yo 
much publicity. The attempt t make 
propaganda out of the results put the 
Communists in a position wher- they 
could not possibly accept the Amer- 
ican screening. And there was no 
very good reason why they should 
They had strong grounds On Which to 
challenge both the legality and 

validity of the process. They had 4 
military build-up in Korea whic! 1 gave 


them no reason to fear defeat in the 


field or to accept an apparent dip. § 


lomatic defeat. 
first trump card. 
His second was the rash declaration 


This was Nam IIs 


that the UN’s last truce proposal was J 


“final and irrevocable”. Negotiators 
should never make final and irrevoc- 
able proposals unless they mean 
them as an ultimatum and intend to 
break off negotiations at once 
Admiral Joy was not authorized to 
break off the talks. 

Nam Il’s third trump — and the 
most gratuitous gift of all—was the 
prison at Koje Island. Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Colson’s admissions, intended to 
secure the release of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Dodd who had allowed himself 
to be captured, gave invaluable sup- 
port to Communist propaganda. The 
Allies were angry and indignant. But 
they left it to ‘other 


make the necessary protests; and there 


Americans to . 


was no fear of them being left un- 4 


made. 


.. ONLY hope of salvaging the 
truce talks seems to lie tn a new 
approach to the whole prisoner ques- 


tion. The UN needs to deal a new 
hand in which Nam II will not have 


three top trumps. The first esse nee SG 


to get the prisoner screening onto an 


acceptable basis. This obviously in- § 


volves having it done by a neutral o! 
joint commission, not by Americans 


and South Koreans. Thechance torsuch | 
a review was included in the “final | 


proposal; but it may have been too | 


investment 
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“jate jor any chance of Communist 


accepiance in those terms. Some peo- 
ple ure beginning to think that the 
whok question of prisoner exchange 
may fave to be left for settlement 
until after a truce is in force. 


MacArthur's History 


yp) \KING Of MacArthur, Tokyo has 
h st produced a fascinating side- 
ight on his rule there. The Japanese 
pape Chuo-koron, in its May issue, 
carries an article written by a former 


Which Scene 
is in Canada? 
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Ne is in Holland, of course! 
() Holland is the world’s largest 
exporter of beer and a Dutch brew- 
master (see below) was naturally 
included in the panel of experts who 
tasted, tested and a prover Labatt’s 
Pilsener Beer. Thousands of 
Canadians have since come to enjoy 
the light dry sparkle... mellow old 
world smoothness of Labatt’s* 
Pilsener. Try it yourself. Discover 
how fresh and clean it leaves your 
palate, The lower windmill is Dutch; 
the top is in Quebec. 





HANOELSMERK 


Aug. 7, 1951 
happy to state... obviously produced 
th utmost stability. 


au 


(dr #006 x009)- 
Brewmastet 





definitely to 


LABATT’S 


Japanese officer (using a pseudonym) 
who worked for MacArthur from 
June 1947 to December 1950. He was 
one of the elite group of Japanese 
Army and Navy officers who were 
employed in the Historical Section of 
MacArthur’s Intelligence Division. 
They were recruited by MacArthur's 
G2, General Willoughby, and their 
job was to write a history of the war. 
They understood very well what was 
required of them. The Japanese 
officer writes: “What GHQ wanted, 
or more precisely what MacArthur 
wanted, was not to compile a com- 
plete history of the Pacific War as a 
whole. What the General wanted 
was a pseudo-history of MacArthur's 
war. Therefore, battles in China, 
Burma, Singapore, Midway and other 
naval engagements were mentioned 
only briefly: so was the counter- 
offensive by the U.S. Navy under 
Admiral Nimitz”. 

Nevertheless the Japanese officers 
sometimes disagreed among them- 
selves, and their chapter on the origin 
of the war contradicted the findings 
of the allied war crimes tribunal. This 
chapter eventually had to be written 
by Americans. The book was pre- 
pared, says the Japanese writer, in 
greatest secrecy. Each page was sent 
to the printer separately. Lavish color- 
plates were produced for illustration. 
Early in 1951 five copies were print- 
ed. When MacArthur was dismissed, 
General Willoughby ordered all the 
plates to be destroyed. He collected 
all five copies of the book. To this 
day none of them has yet come to 
light. 


More on Meat 


HE supplementary agreement with 

Britain and New Zealand about 
meat is every bit as ingenious as the 
first part. Canada is to pick up all 
New Zealand’s available beef at New 
Zealand ports. Most of it will be 
shipped through the Panama Canal 
to the East Coast ports of the U.S. 
It will be sold in the U.S. through 
commercial channels. On delivery of 
the meat at NZ ports, New Zealand 
receives the British contract price as 
though she had delivered it to the 
British. By North American  stand- 
ards this price is very low: it probably 
averages about 13 cents a_ pound. 
“Utility” grade beef is now selling in 
Chicago for about 43 cents. There 
will be a discount for the New Zea- 
land meat which is frozen. No one 
can know how much it will be until 
the meat is sold. Freight charges and 
duty must also be deducted. But with 
all the deductions we should get not 
much less than 30 cents for the New 
Zealand product. 

The difference between this and the 
British contract price represents the 
so-called “profit” which Canada is to 
split with New Zealand on a 50-50 
basis. Minimum deliveries are to be 
20,000 tons: optimists think it might 
be half as much again. Officials em- 
phasize that it’s impossible to make 
firm calculations when both quanti- 
ties and prices are so uncertain. But 
obviously New Zealand’s share of the 
“profit” will run to a few million 
dollars. These few millions are to be 
applied to the purchase of more meat 
for Britain, for which Britain will pay 
New Zealand in sterling. 
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Industrial Chemicals 


A Growing Industry 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, Limited 
is the largest distiller of coal tar and producer 
of its derivatives in Canada. 

The Company and its subsidiaries have over 
30 plants across Canada, producing a wide 
range of chemicals, salt, building products, 
and bleaches. In addition, the Company is 
engaged in the creosoting of ties and timbers 


We offer as principals 


Dominion Tar & Chemical Company, 
Limited 


5% Sinking Fund Debentures, 1952 Series 
Due April Ist, 1967 


Price: 100 and interest to yield 5.00% 


Earnings of Dominion Tar & Chemical Com- 
pany, Limited in 1951 available for first 
mortgage bond and debenture interest charges 
after depreciation were 8.07 times such charges 


Mail and telephone orders 
receive prompt attention. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 

Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 

Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 

Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 

London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 


“THE START’ BY THOS. WOODWARD 1801-1852, CANVAS SIZE 25''X30” 
—INCLUDED IN ASALE AND EXHIBIT OF SPORTING AND HUNTING PAINT- 
INGS BY WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS OF THE 18th AND 19th CENTURIES. 


LAING GALLERIES 


194 Bloor St. West—Just West Avenue Rd. 
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“THE COCKTAIL PARTY” 


MODERN SAINTS AND SINNERS 


by B. K. Sandwell 


FYNHE two great twentieth century 
| English-language dramatists who 

have written on the subject of 
martyrdom are George Bernard Shaw 
ind T. S. Eliot. Each has written in 
the spirit of his ttme. The enormous, 
incalculable change that the spirit of 
between 


the time has undergone 


“Androcles and the Lion” and “The 
Cocktail Party” is one of the evi- 
dences which suggest that perhaps the 
world is not really getting any worse, 
and that it may be learning something 
from its appalling experiences. 
Shaw’s play is the work of a So- 
clalist and a man in revolt against the 


ee 


GIVE you 


GOOD 
VALUE... 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 


Non . 





general philosophy of Christianity. Its 
whole aim is to reduce the martyr to 
the level of the ordinary man, to ex- 
plain his actions without reference to 
that quality of faith which has enabled 
him to surrender his will to what he 
feels to be the will of God. It was in 
tune with the general trend of. its 


Because telephone hands and brains are 


working all the time to find better and cheaper 


ways of doing things, the most anybody 


pays for a home telephone is 18¢ a day. 


Chances are you pay even less than that 


...less than the cost of a casual soda at 


the corner drug store. 


We will go right on keeping your telephone 


service good, your telephone cost low. 
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thy 
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period (it was written, though not 
then performed, before the Firs 
World War), which was the jrend 
towards the mass-man, the objiera. 
tion of distinction between one indj- 
vidual and another, including 10se 
between the saint and the «nner 
which arise out of differences } the 
apprehension of God. 

Eliot’s play is a tremendous </fort 
to convince the modern audience of 
the reality of these distinctions the 
genuineness of sainthood and nm ortyr- 
dom, and of the vast commun ‘cable 
effect of all such surrender of th. wij] 
in however small a degree. Its ‘hesis 
is that we can, and must, all p srtici- 
pate in the redemption of the world 
Or in opposition to that redemption 
each according to his varying capa- 
cities. The world was obvio 
worse place than it need have been, 
when the play opens, because of the 
existence of the Chamberlaynes and 
Celia Coplestone. At the end of the 
play it is obviously a very much bette: 
place, not only because of the tre- 
mendous impact of the death of Celi: 
on the African anthill, but (in much 
lesser degree but still in due measure 
because the Chamberlaynes have als 
surrendered their arrogant egotism 
and accepted the destiny which 
“guardians” have shown them 


I AM GETTING a little tired 
complaints of people who s i 
they do not “understand” “The Cock- 
tail Party”. Everybody understand 
“Three Men on a Horse” withou 
slightest difficulty, and nobody 
that sense understands “Hamlet”, but 
it is not therefore generally held that 
“Hamlet” is the poorer play 
Cocktail Party” makes certain de- 
mands on the poetic imagination 
which because they appear in a nove 
form are difficult to grant, but 
cease to be so as soon as the form 
ceases to be novel. The chief ¢ 
these demands is the double qualit 
of the three “guardians”, as being 4 
the same time persons with slig 
supernatural functions and capa 
and also very ordinary human |! 
moving easily and naturally 
Chamberlayne-Coplestone wor'd It 
is really not so novel a device after 
all, having been employed with great 
popular success in “The Passing ¢ 
the Third Floor Back”, but thot was 
a simple-minded play which zzled 











nobody.) One lady assured that 
the thrice-repeated demand °! Sir 
Henry, the chief “guardian”, “gin 
with a drop of water” was s bolic 


of the Trinity. I strongly d bt It. 
and I suspect that she had n | read 
Browning’s “Soliloquy of the Spanish 
Cloister”, in which the P urisat 
monk growls at Brother Lawr. ice 
“I, the Trinity illustrate, 
Drinking watered orange ) Ul} 
In three sips the Arian frus’~ ite, 
While he drains his at o1 
“The Cocktail Party” is not tl place 
for that sort of symbolism id | 
fancy that the only object of | 
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sage is to establish the human and 
socic'y side of the guardian’s char- 
acter as strongly as possible (and also 
to k.ep the audience amused) before 
we < e introduced to the supernatural 
side. The same consideration goes 
for (ie gluttony of Julia, the second 
guarian, and the cuisine vanity of 
the (xird. 

Ti. second difficulty, with many 
in th: audience, is the infatuation of 
Celis for Edward Chamberlayne, the 
man who is (before his deficiencies 
are r. vealed to him by the guardians) 
ncapible of loving anybody. I think 
this vifficulty arises out of failure to 
nerceive the desperate character of 
Celia’s loneliness in the shallow and 
ourposeless world in which she finds 
herse!i—the world whose sole mem- 
orial Lo posterity will be the “million 
ost colf balls” of another Eliot utter- 
ince. The Edward to whom she gives 
verself is an Edward wholly of her 
own creation; and_ her = salvation 
“conversion” would be a perfectly 
200d word if it had not acquired such 
unpoetic overtones) is possible only 
vhen the two Edwards fall apart and 
er OWn creation is shown to be an 
lusion. Considering her character, 
that disillusionment was itself a mar- 
wrdom, the beginning of her path to 
ner destiny. 

By a strange coincidence, on the 
ery dav when “The Cocktail Party” 
vas first performed in Canada, two 
Canadian nuns of the House of Pro- 
dence Orphanage in Canton, China, 
rived in Vancouver and told a story 

experiences which might easily 
nave ended in such a death as that to 
vhich Celia Coplestone went in 
Afric They left two of their col- 
eagues in a Chinese prison. Martyr- 
Jom, and the readiness for martyr- 
fom, is Just as present in the world 
dav as at any time in its history, and 

the world’s one hope. 
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...and you can make someone happy, 
too, with this new and different kind 
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The Commons Must 
Improve Procedure 


HE MP's who give their views on_partlia- 
mentary reform starting on Page 10 of this 
ssue represent a very good sample of parlia- 

mentary) opinion They all agree that reform is 
needed, and they show why it isn’t achieved. They 
are all busy blaming each other Mr. Fleming. 
the most vocal Conservative spokesman, knows 
what the Government should do but gives little 
hint that the Opposition must also yield something. 
Mr. Knowles of the CCF is most concerned to pre- 
serve the “member's right to be heard.” Only Mr. 
Hughes Cleaver, refreshingly, urges without quali- 
fication an allocation of time for debates. Mr. 
Walter Harris, the Cabinet’s chief voice on these 
matters, leans to Mr. Cleaver’s view, but says the 
Government “hesitates to mobilize its majority to 
make changes” 

If there were the slightest chance of Mr. 
Cleaver’s plan being accepted we should support 
t wholeheartedly So would most Canadians who 
ire not MP’s. But the sad evidence, presented now 
in Our pages as so often in the House of Commons, 
s that the political parties are too immature to ar- 

nge their business by an agreed and orderly time- 
table So a start must be made by one side or the 
other. Obviously it must be made by the stronger 
side: and the Government can do it without “mobi- 


lizing its majority”. The sins of the Opposition, 


which are real enough, can find some excuse in the 
chaotic arrangement of Government business. The 
Cabinet has no one but itself to blame when it 
hasn't even got its legislation ready for the House. 
If it cannot lay down a precise timetable without 
igreement, it can at least have its own business ar- 
ranged in a known order. It would save immense 
time by presenting its bills in time for leisurely 
study instead of throwing them in for debate as 
soon as they are printed. 

With some decent order in its own camp the 


Government could deprive the Opposition parties 


yf their excuse for wasting as much time as they 
do If they failed to respond the public would 
know who to blame. But it 1s humiliating to see 

the parliamentary leaders admitting that they can- 
ot achieve what thev all agree to be needed 


Favorable Trade Terms 


| Percienenaes who are accustomed to com- 
A piaining about our dependence upon exports 
of raw materials now have to take account of a 
remarkable turn in the terms of trade in our 
favor During the early part of this vear the price 
of the things we export has risen, while the price 
of the things we import has dropped The secret 
of this good fortune, however, does not lie just in 
the fact that we export raw materials: it lies in the 
kind of raw materials we export, and the price 
policies which we have followed in regard to them 
Whatever the omnivorous U.S. newspapers 
the world’s greatest consumers of newsprint—may 
think, Canadian exporters, of newsprint and other 
products, of base metals, and of wheat 


} 
thanks largely to the International Wheat Agree- 


wood 


ment). have never in recent years pushed the prices 
up to the limit of what the market would bear. We 


ire now reaping the reward. While other raw 





“Douse That Light—It Can't Be Trusted!” , 


materials like wool and tin and rubber are suffer- 
ing from the inevitable slump after their meteoric 
rise immediately after Korea, Canada’s staple ex- 
ports are still commanding high prices. We fore- 
went the chance of quick and easy profits, and we 
are getting the reward in steadily higher prices. 

While we may well congratulate ourselves on 
this prudent restraint, we must also recognize the 
serious problem which other raw material produc- 
ing countries are facing. Indonesia, a new republic 
sull not very firmly established, risks insoluble 
domestic unrest unless the price of its staple rub- 
ber export can be stabilized. India and Pakistan 
and Malaya, and many other Asian countries, risk 
a serious delay in their vital development projects 
if the terms of trade remain set against them. The 
whole precarious balance of sterling depends on 
how the terms of trade swing between the things 
sterling countries sell and the things they buy. 

We may be on the right side of the fence for the 
present, partly through good management, partly 
through luck. But our continued good fortune 
will depend, more than many people realize, upon 
a more favorable consideration of those foreign 
and Commonwealth countries whom we want to 
buy our products. 


Skills and Their Costs 


She REPORT of Mr. Leonard Brockington on 

the wages that should be paid to the employees 
of the Toronto street railway system contains some 
very beautiful lyric prose on the subject of the un- 
recognized skills of various kinds of workers in our 
modern complex and highly mechanical age. We 
have no doubt that it is all of it true, and that it 





requires a great many rare and valuable hum 
qualities to handle a streetcar through modern citi 

tratfic and to handle through that streetcur three 

times as many people as there are seats for. The 

fact remains, however, that these qualities appear tK 
to be capable of being acquired or developed in 4 10 
few weeks of training, and that in that respect the ve 
resemble the qualities required for quite a large ed 
number of other occupations which are not gener a 
ally spoken of as “skilled” because they do not ca 

for a prolonged period of education or training dé Fi 
fore the worker begins to work. 


f 


One of the economic problems of our «ze. and se 
one which is going to become progressis 
serious as time goes on, is the disappearan. 
old differential between the remunerat [a ) 
job which can be learned in three weeks ind thal te 
of a job which can only be learned in threv. five 
seven years. The difference between toese | 
kinds of skill is that the former costs practicall) 
nothing to acquire, either in time or 
and therefore represents nothing of an in\estment 
whereas the latter means a prolonged 
unremunerative work and possibly as. >stanl 
cash outlay in fees and living costs. 

This differential used to be sufficient 
the skilled person to purchase a substantic amout ler 
of the services of unskilled people, and t).redy © 
economize his own time and devote mor of It! Cor 
his skilled occupation. At present, bet» cen | 
whittling down of the differential and t). hes! a 
rate of income taxation on what is left o! ‘1. &¥¢" 
a quite highly skilled man—a doctor, for ©\2mP* 
who has not only devoted ten years mo’ | 
training than the streetcar motorman but ‘4s 
put in several unremunerative years estodlistiN? tea 














himself on the first rungs of his practice—can 
afford himself little in the way of the services of 
unssilled persons. He will have to make $17,000 
a \ear if he is to have a thousand a month left for 
his own use after income tax. If the time of a 
moforman is worth $3000 a year, as Mr. Brocking- 
ton assesses it (just under $1.50 an hour for a 40- 
hour week) the time of a medical student must be 
wor'h an average of $2000 a year from 16 to 26, 
and that item alone, without any allowance for 
compound interest, makes a full-fledged medical 
man represent an investment of $20,000. This in- 
vesinent, plus interest, must be capable of being 
paid off out of his earnings during his active life- 
time. Which is not very long because of his late 
stari: otherwise, as an investment, it was not worth 
making. and he might better have become a motor- 
man at the earliest age permitted. And after setting 
aside the annual levy for paying off the investment 
there is not much left for purchasing the services 
of people who cost $3000 a vear or a dollar and 
a half an hour. 

The point is that the incentive to acquire a high 
(and costly) degree of skill is diminished every 
time you diminish the difference of earning power 
which is the reward of that skill, and our society 
today is diminishing it very fast. We may find 
ourselves with plenty of people skilled in making 
passengers put tickets in fare-boxes, and few people 
skilled in the more important arts of designing 
transportation systems and creating jobs for them 
workers to. We already have too few 
nurses, too few engineers, too few people who can 
write decent English, and (though the doctors do 
not admit it) too few doctors. 


to take 


Screening of Prisoners 


| IS no novelty that the conduct of an alliance 
under the aegis of one overwhelmingly great 


power! 


is extremely difficult to accomplish. But 


intortunately the difficulties tend to be forgotten 
until they break out in a major debacle of some 
kind. Thus, until the U.S. policy on the screening 

Korean prisoners was shown to have landed 

truce negotiators in an almost impossible posi- 
of the was keen to make any 
about it. Now that an 
ceived and inadequately concerted policy has reap- 
ed its almost inevitable results, the U.S. Command 
wone takes the blame for it. 


tion, none allies 


formal protest ill-con- 


We cannot conceive that the British or the 
French or the Canadians would have committed 
‘under which the Americans made over 
ssrecning; and it must be a matter for regret, if not 


reproach, that they did not consult their allies more 

vefore embarking on it. But reproach is futile 
le practical task is to try to devise some diploma- 
© iv in which to help the American Command 
0 recover from its blunder, and to put the truce 
talks back on a footing where the responsibility 

ccess or failure lies, as it should lie, with the 
Communists. 

It our diplomacy is skilful enough, it might be 
Possidle to get the whole prisoner question solved 
) usreeing to a neutral or joint inspection, if neces- 
‘ary before a truce is signed. But if the Com- 
Munists refuse to re-open the question on such 
terms. the United Nations may have to go further 
It iy unfortunately (and unnecessarily) true that 
concessions from the U.S. Command may now in- 
‘olve a further loss of face. But a loss of face is 
bette: than to persist in an untenable course. The 
Prisoners were screened in dubious circumstances 
“nic no outside authority could supervise. The 
resulls were proclaimed to the world as a major 
Propaganda triumph for the Americans and a de- 
the Russians. The least the UN 


leat toy powers 


can now do is to admit a further screening under 
an authority of unquestionable objectivity. If it 
confirms the first results, well and good. If not, 
we must still accept it. 


Journalism in Diplomacy 


LY 7 HEN the International Rubber Study Group 

held its first North American meeting in 
Ottawa recently, the chair was held by a young 
Canadian official well known to readers of SatTur- 
DaY Nicut. The group came from 17 countries, 
and varied from industrial magnates to shy Gov- 
ernment delegates from Indonesia not long out 


of college. The leader of the Canadian delega- 





—Karsh 


A. F. W. PLUMPTRE 


tion, who was voted into the chair, was in no sense 
a rubber expert. He was the head of the Economic 
Division of the Department of External Affairs and 
a former associate editor of SATURDAY NIGHT, Mr. 
A. F. Wynne Plumptre. As the meeting went on, 
and at its conclusion, it was most impressive to 
hear the tributes which delegates from many coun- 
tries paid to Mr. Plumptre’s chairmanship. He 
was gentle, tactful and firm; and he piloted the 
group through a delicate discussion about long- 
term marketing arrangements which might have 
become very difficult. 

Mr. Plumptre is soon leaving Ottawa to join Mr. 
Arnold Heeney on the Canadian delegation to 
NATO in Paris. If the permanent NATO 
organization turns out to be as important as this 
country believes it should, this high level of Cana- 


new 


dian representation will not come amiss. It cer- 
tainly shows that Canada is taking it with full 
earnestness. If our material contribution to NATO 
is relatively small compared with our bigger part- 
ners, we shall contribute at least our fair share of 


brains 


Without a Truce 


| RIGADIER ROCKINGHAM, © back 
Korea, says that the war there is likely to go 


trom 


on for quite a long time, which is just about 
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the way it looked to us. We have never had any 
way ot knowing whether the enemy really wanted 
a truce. When Ridgway’s new broom was sweep- 
ing him back across the 38th Parallel a year ago 
we were quite ready to believe that the enemy 
wanted a cease-fire. Since November he has had 
virtually that, and has used it to such good purpose 
to build fortifications and bring up weapons that 
we cannot easily renew the kind of pressure on the 
battlefield which the chief UN negotiator, Admiral 
Turner Joy, has always insisted is the only thing 
that will secure Communist signature of a truce 
agreement. 

What do we do, now that our latest and most in- 
tensive truce effort has failed? Many of our ex- 
perts claim that the Communists have gained on 
balance by the ten and a half months of talk. The 
enemy has been able to build up air and land 
power which, some fear, could be used to launch 
a new and extremely dangerous offensive in Korea 
And he keeps tied down there an important part 
of the military power of the free world, while Rus- 
sian military power is left free for adventures else- 
where. It never seemed to us that the advantages 
were so one-sided. If we are tied down, so is 
Communist China; and it may be that Formosa, 
Indo-China, Malaya and Burma have all been 
defended in Korea, and better than they could have 
been on the spot. The time gained has enabled 
the Western powers to bring Japan, at least tenta- 
tively, into the free world line-up. And if the 
enemy has been strengthening his front and his 
forces in Korea, so have we. Our field fortifica- 
tions in depth would make any new Communist 
offensive more costly than the heavy onslaughts 
of last year; while the Republic of Korea Army 
is believed to have been much strengthened by a 
vear’s training. 

But perhaps the greatest gain is one which can 
never be measured: that is the halting of the slide 
down the slippery slope towards all-out war in 
the Orient. Such an involvement, we have never 
doubted, would please the Kremlin more than any 
thing else, and perhaps lose Europe and Asia at the 
same time. There are some who, to extract our 
forces from the bog of Korea, would threaten all- 
out warfare against the Chinese mainland. But a 
certain collective good sense, rather than any clear 
idea of what to do about the Korean stalemate. has 
averted this so far. The best prescription seems to 
be to sit tight for the time being. 


National Disaster Committee 


NATIONAL disaster fund is in the process of 
L being formed. In 1950 all Canada contributed 
generously to the victims of the Red River flood, 
so generously that there was a $1.5 millions surplus 
in the Manitoba Relief Fund. 
ing citizens from various sections of Canada have 


Now five outstand- 


been requested to act as directors of a nationa 
fund, which will include the Manitoba surplus 
There has been criticism of why this surplus 


money has not been made available to areas that 


suffered floods this vear Some of the charges 
have been bitter indeed: that the Manitoba Reliet 


Fund had not heeded appeals from other parts ot 
the country. A statement issued by the 
Manitoba Relief Fund officials should set things 
straight. No one has been heartless, but handing 
over the surplus money is not as simple as forward 


recently 


ing cheques to areas in need 

As The Winnipeg Tribune properly points out 
“an act of the Dominion Parliament is required 
to give such a move legal sanction. A private 
measure of this kind must wait its turn betore re 
ceiving the attention of the House of Commons 


and the Senate.” 


ae 
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QUIET YOUNG MAN 


by Margaret Ness 


A NOVA SCOTIAN who happen- 
£ ed to be born in Semans, Sask., 


t 


s the new Superintendent of the 
Dominion Experimental Station at 
Kentville, NS. 

Dr. Charles Bishop knows his Nova 


Scotia well. After all. he was just five 


Craven A 


when the family moved back to Ber- 
wick where his father, Lewis L. 
Bishop, is a general merchant. And 
his background is Maritimes. The 
Bishops were United Empire Loyal- 
ists, settling in the Annapolis Valley 
around 1760. His mother’s people, 
the Illsleys, were early Annapolis set- 
tels from England. 

Evidently Charles was always in- 
terested in biology, the subject he 
majored in at Acadia University. His 
mother says that, as a boy, he “even 
took a wholesome interest in the fam- 


bive me 
my 
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150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


ily vegetable and flower garden and 
tried out new varieties.” His later 
scientific experiments brought him 
fame in the development of scab-re- 
sistant apples—a boon to the apple- 
growing Annapolis Valley. 

Young Charles also had an aqua- 
rium of water bugs, tadpoles, sala- 
manders, turtles. Once he collected 
some little tree-toads. He insisted on 
taking them with him (in a glass jar) 
when he went to bed. As soon as the 
light was out, they all began to 
“peep”. Eventually Charles gave in 
and put them out. The family was 
relieved. 

Bishop obtained his BSc from Aca- 
dia in 1941; went on for a year of 
post-graduate work to the University 
of Western Ontario, London. Then 
the next three war years were spent 
in the Meteorological Service of the 
Department of Transport. The war 
over, he continued his graduate studies 
at Harvard to gain his PhD degree. 

Since he had such a brilliant college 
record, jobs were his for ‘the accept- 
ing. But it was Dr. F. W. Patterson, 
the then President of Acadia, who 
persuaded him to take on a joint posi- 
tion—that of Associate Professor of 
Genetics at the University and as Hor- 
ticulturist in Plant Breeding at the 
Dominion Experimental Station. 

At the University, as well as con- 
ducting research on plants, he has 
also worked on the effects of X-rays 
on protoplasm in cooperation with the 
National Cancer Institute and the Na- 
tional Research Council. 

He’s quite an amateur photogra- 
pher, too; has made a hobby of it. He 


also collects records. His whole ‘am. 
ily is musical; his sister has her !)\{y< 


from Acadia. 


Says Dr. E. Chalmers Smith, ni- 
versity colleague in the Depa: men; 


of Biology: “Bishop is a quiet 


man with a friendly manner. H. hax 


the advantage of a farm upb 
coupled with a high degree ot 
tific training . 


and scientist alike.” 


@ The University of British C \Jum. 
bia received a Carnegie grant of 
$7,500 towards its collection of >ooks 


on French-Canadian history. L&C 
now giving a course for thi: 
fourth year students in this 

under Dr. GILBERT 


for essential volumes to add 


150, volumes already donated 1. him 
by ten Quebec institutions. Dr. | ucker 
was Official historian—two volumes 


published—for the RCN. 


@ New President of the Engi 


Institute of Canada is JoHN B. Stir. 


LING, MEIC, of Montreal. 


B® VISCOUNT ROTHERMERE, 


newspaper tycoon, has accepted the 


Chancellorship of Memorial lL: 


sity College, St. John’s, Newfound- 


land. 


@ Dr. Doris PLewes, Acting Di 


tor of Federal Welfare Departments 


Physical Fitness Division, has bee 
elected a Fellow of the Amer 
Academy of Physical Educat 

first Canadian woman to be 


ored. 
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EDUCATION'S WHIPPING BOYS 
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‘TA SCHOOL TRUSTEE TALKS BACK 





try today are the school trustees. We are get- 

ting it from all sides .. . but good. From 
the tcachers, who are in the catbird seat and know 
it; from parents who demand maximum service 
with minimum taxes; from school suppliers and 
builders who are constantly pushing us to construct 
and equip dream schools . . . at a price. 

As a school-board member, a parent of both 
high-school and public-school students, and an ex- 
school teacher, I know something about this harass- 
ment. For the past five years 1 have been a mem- 
ber of both public- and high-school boards, and for 
one term chairman of each. In many ways it has 
een a rewarding and interesting experience; in 
others it has been a king-size headache. Nobody 
knows the troubles we see. 

Paradoxically enough, it is the teachers who 
themselves so recently relinquished the “most 
harassed citizen” title who are our greatest tor- 
mentors. As an ex-teacher I know the troubles 
they've seen, too. For years they were shame- 
fully underpaid, abused and imposed upon. Now 
that the screw is on the other thumb, who can 
blame them for giving it a couple of extra twists? 
Besides, their chief aim is to establish teaching on 
4 decent, respected, professional basis, which will 
n the long run benefit us all. But this doesn’t 
make it any easier for school boards. 

A couple of years ago we required a teacher for 
the intermediate room of our four-room village 
school. On the advice of the inspector, we went 
directly to the normal school early in April to 
endeavor to entice a student to come to our school 
after he graduated. Although our needs had been 
advertised on the school bulletin-board for a week 
n advance, when we arrived there were exactly 
three men who were even interested in talking to 
us about the job. (I remembered my own gradua- 
tion in 1931 when I wrote over 100 applications 
and personally interviewed a dozen boards without 
i nibble.) 

We talked to these three men and told them 
what a fine school we have and what a grand vil- 
age ours is . . . handy to Toronto . . . splendid 
peopl: They were mildly interested. Finally we 
elected the one who seemed most suitable and 
goth . name on a contract then and there so that 
te wouldn’t change his mind in the meantime. 
Then ve hoped that he would graduate. 


A BOUT the most harassed citizens in the coun 
+ 


i s how we got our teacher. Keeping him 
W 5 even tougher. At our budget meeting early 
the» xt spring we decided how much we could 
raise “1¢ teachers’ salaries and offered them con- 
facts for the next term. Our new man flatly 
refus : to sign. He told us, quite candidly, that 
ew: looking for a better job. If he found it he 
woul.'t be back. According to law he had until 
the f st of June to look before letting us know. 
But b that time it would be too late for us to find 
drep cement and we couldn’t ask for his resigna- 
lon « d start looking immediately because, accord- 
Ng t¢ ‘aw, you can’t fire a teacher . . . even at the 
‘nd © the term without a good reason. If 
Youd the Teachers’ Federation might step in and 
lack! you. 

So. ve had no alternative but to give him a dig- 
ser ro se, which meant that we had to raise all the 
other eachers in proportion, or they would quit. 

Ad ertising for teachers on the open market is 
‘un, to. While I was on the high-school board we 


by Max Braithwaite 
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**A MEETING OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES" by Robert Harris, RCA, recalls early days in Prince Edward Island. 


advertised for a teacher in the three Toronto 
papers and got exactly one reply. In response 
to an ad for a public-school teacher we received 
applications from teachers from Scotland who had 
never taught in Canada, from married women who 
had been out of the profession for 20 years and a 
number from local teachers that looked splendid 
until we checked with the inspector and learned 
that the applicants were past the retirement age. 

Teachers are in a fine position. They are in 
short supply (through no fault of their own) and 
they have one of the tightest unions in the coun- 
try. They can name their own price and get it 
Raises of from $400 to $700, “across the board,” 
are common. School boards all across the coun- 
try are screaming for mercy. Reeve Oliver Crock- 
ford of Scarboro was reported recently as saying 
that “teachers are going off the deep end and 
crucifying the taxpayer”. Trustee Arnold Cross 
of York Township begged teachers to accept a 
reduction in salary, declaring that the small home- 
owner “can’t stand it any more. He’s going to 
lose his home if the tax rate keeps climbing. He’s 
beaten.” 

Recently 17 central Ontario high-school boards 
held a desperation meeting to find ways of com- 
batting what they consider the too great authority 
of the Secondary Teachers’ Federation, which was 
threatening some boards with the blacklist 


On the other hand, the school trustee must con- 
tend with the ratepayers whose elected representa- 
tive he is. In suburban districts most of these rate- 
payers are also parents who will settle for nothing 
but the best for their children. Many came from 
large centres where schools have kindergartens, 
home economic and manual-training courses, and 
many other frills. They insist on the same facili- 
ties in the local school. 

But, at the same time, their chief reason tor 
moving to the country in the first place was to get 
into a lower taxation area. Every time the schoo! 
tax rate goes up a mill, they scream their heads off 

The trustee is in the middle. If he spends more 
money to improve the school and keep a good staft 
he is accused of having no regard for the tax- 
payer’s pocketbook. If he tightens up the budget 
and loses a good teacher, he is even more bitterly 
criticized. He just can’t win. 

The high-school situation is even worse. Rura 
parents insist, rightly enough, that their children 
have educational opportunities equal to those of 
city kids. They want a school where there is a 
choice of courses, a machine shop, commercial 
classes, a large auditorium, and all the rest of 1 
Since the average small community can’t afford 
such a school, the board arranges for the students 
to be transported to a larger centre by bus 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 26 
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“FOR THE 17TH TIME, MR. SPEAKER, | REPEAT...” 


A SYMPOSIUM OF MP'S 


How Can the Commons 
Improve Procedure? 


HE time-wasting procedures cf the House of Commons have lately been coming in for a lot of 
criticism. The House has an all-party committee trying to agree on improvements. SATURDAY NIGHT, 


believing that this is a matter of urgent public importance, has invited four MP's to give their views. 

Three of the four are members of the Committee on Procedures. Mr. Fleming is one of the Conserva- 
tive representatives on it. Mr. Knowles represents the CCF. Mr. Walter Harris, the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, and former Parliamentary Assistant to PM St. Laurent, is one of the Govern- 


ment’s representatives. The fourth member of our panel, 


Mr. Hughes Cleaver, represents the largest 


section of the House of Commons—the Liberal back-benchers. He sponsored a resolution this session 
urging procedure improvements along lines followed at Westminster. SN’s comment appears on Page 6. 


Too Much Waste Talk 


by Hughes Cleaver (L., Halton, Ont.) 
R ECENTLY I sponsored a private member's 


resolution suggesting that our rules should 
be amended to make them more in line with 
the rules of debate at Westminster. 

My reason for sponsoring this resolution was 
because of what happened in 1951. In that year 
we had two sessions of Parliament, and the House 
was sitting for eight months of the year. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the work of the House was not 
completed in time for members far distant from 
Ottawa to return to their homes for Christmas 
This occurred not because there was any shortage 
of debating time, but because there was a deliberate 
waste of time by Opposition members. 

One illustration will suffice. On the Thursday 
before Christmas, the Conservative Opposition 
held up the work of the House and, by a series of 
amendments, succeeded in forcing the House to 
spend the whole of that day in discussing the hours 
which we would work on that Thursday. On that 
day we accomplished nothing other than a clear 
demonstration of the urgent need of amending 
our rules of debate 

The Government in Great Britain services a 
population of about four times our population. 
It is an understatement to say that their problems 


of government are as difficult as ours, and yet, 
notwithstanding these facts, Parliament at West- 
minster performs its duties in less time than we 
spend at Ottawa. One has only to sit in the House 
of Commons for a few weeks to realize that time 
is wasted, some of it deliberately. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not consider 
that these offending members, who individually 
take up the time of at least half a dozen members 
of the House of Commons, have anything to offer, 
either in the way of criticism or advice, which 
justifies this extravaganza of words. 

At Westminster a timetable is followed. In con- 
sultation with Mr. Speaker, the representatives of 
all parties in the House agree upon the number 
of days of debating time which will be spent on 
each important subject, and the standing orders 
there provide the number of days which will be 
spent on departmental estimates. Mr. Speaker in- 
dicates the number of debating hours to be allotted 
to each of the parties, and the parties in turn, 
through their leaders and whips, ration the allotted 
time among the members of each party. 

The result is an orderly procedure, where every 
matter of importance is given proper considera- 
tion, and every member of the House is accorded 
his proper speaking time of debate by leaders in 
his own group, thus his debating time is determined 
by ability rather than desire to talk. 

In our House of Commons here any member, 


whether or not he has anything of importance to 
contribute to the debate, can talk almost as often 
and as long as he likes, with the result that \inder 
our present practice we have many long an« tire. 
some debates which, from a business stan oint, 
accomplish little of value, and which res\'t op 
many occasions in an almost empty House. 


. Use Committees More 


by Donald Fleming (PC, Tor.-Eglinto:) 


HERE can be no doubt that the proce ire of 

the House of Commons stands in need of 
improvement. The present House has becom. dull. 
Part of the trouble is due to the fact thit the 
Government has far too big a majority. Thi. gives 
an air of unreality and futility to debat This 
urgent that Parliament as the political expression 
of our way of life, should attract more interest 
and more response on the part of the citize 

In trying to improve procedure, however, the 
most scrupulous care must be taken to preserve 
basic safeguards. Nothing must be done which will 
weaken control of Parliament over the exvcutive 
branch or over public expenditure. 

The principal criticisms of present procedure 
are as follows. 

1. The Government is usurping the functions 
of Parliament. 

2. The Executive branch of Government is 
dominating the House of Commons with the 
assistance of a severe party discipline, and is ignor- 
ing and indeed defying the will of Parliament. 

3. There is no effective control over govern- 
mental expenditure. 

4. The sessions are too long. 

5. Many debates drag. 

6. The attendance in the House is poor: this 
reflects the lack of interest in the proceedings 

7. Members are wasting time in the House over 
details which should be settled elsewhere. 


_.. classifying them in any order otf im- 
portance, I make the following suggestions for 
improving procedure: 

1. Parliament should be called into session not 
later than the middle of January each year 

2. There should be no second session in an) 
year, unless conditions literally compel it. If Par- 
liament sits for eight months a year, as it did in 


1951, it will probably drive out of public life some 
of its best members, who cannot afford the un- 
certainty of a full-time public career. 

3. The Government, in reasonable consultation 
with the Opposition, should make a serious effort 
to arrange the business of the House so that im- 
portant subjects may be the occasion of special 
debates, instead of discursive, rambling debates as 
has so often been the case. 

4. The Government should acquaint the House 
well in advance with the program of business It 
proposes to lay before the House. Usuully the 
business for the following day is not known till 
the hour of adjournment the night befor 

5. The Prime Minister and other ministers 
should spend more time in the House. Thi. would 
greatly stimulate interest in the proceedi: 3s and 
a better attendance by Government sup orters 

6. There should be a radical revision of the 
committee machinery of the House. In p ticular 
the Government's estimates should be vierred 
either to a special Committee on Estimat:.. oF © 
Standing Committees dealing with particu it su& 
jects. The Committees could go into each tem in 
detail and question the officials of the de tment 
on all pertinent matters save only those 0° polls) 

This one reform would economize mx ¢ time 
of the House than all other proposals this 
purpose which have been put forward by nyone 

More business apart from estimates sho d al 
be referred to committees, and the coy mittee 
should get to work earlier in the session. 

7. Expert assistance should be provide: to ™ 
Opposition, particularly for committee w Few 
members have both the time and the ex, eriencé 
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in the latest type RCAF training plane 


by Michael Barkway 


OW that my stomach has settled down 

again, my head has stopped being dizzy 
~ \ and I've recovered the hearing of one ear, 
lought to be able to write about the jet age, in the 
mood of “emotion recollected in tranquility.” 

The RCAF recently tried to help the Jet Age 
along by inviting some reporters for a flight. You 
can only ride in the crack fighters—the F86’s— 
if you fly them yourself. We were taken up in 
T33’s, the two-seater jet trainer which Canadair 
isnow building for Canadian and NATO flyers. 
They are the training bridge between propeller- 
driven aircraft and the single-seater fighters, and 
there is nothing sissy about them. They were de- 
veloped from the Shooting Star which was the 
standard American jet fighter at the end of the 
war. Top speed is about 580 miles per hour, or, 
as the experts say, they have a “Mach rating” of 
point eight. This apparently means that the plane 
holds together as long as it’s not going more than 
X) per cent of the speed of sound. When it gets 
near that point, as Flight-Lieutenant Harry Wens 
convincingly demonstrated to me, the whole 
frame starts vibrating and shuddering in a way 


BRIDGE between the conventional propeller-driven aircraft and single-seat F86 fighter is the T33, a two- 
Top speed is 80 per cent of the speed of sound. 


Seater trainer developed from U.S. 


GUINEA PIG 
IN A JET 


How it feels to be “headed for heaven” 


“Shooting Star'’ 


= 


WRITER about to turn 


which suggests (I gather, 
minent disintegration. 

The conversation, driving out to Uplands air- 
port near Ottawa, turned to i 
was a morbid aggravation of current anxieties. 
And when Flight-Lieutenant Wens packed me 
into the student’s seat in the cramped cockpit, he 
showed me how to work the “ejection seat” 
which, I understood, would fire me out of the 
plane as from a cannon. 

He had already got me trussed like a chicken 
in my parachute harness, strapped into the seat 
like a dummy, and muffled in earphones, oxygen 
mask and crash helmet. He showed me how I 
should release the plexiglass cover by pulling 
“this yellow handle up here.” The next thing 
would be to find “that little green handle down 
on the left of your seat”. 

“Pull that first,” he said, “Then pull this other 


quite correctly) im- 





green handle on the right of your seat. When 
you've pulled it just squeeze the trigger. You'll be 
shot into the air, and you'll turn over two or three 
times. Wait till you’re not turning any more, then 
get free of the seat by pulling this buckle at your 





i, 


—National Defence Photos 


flyer, Barkway, left, meets pilot, F/L Harry Wens. 


waist. When you're well clear, pull this handle by 
your left shoulder to open your parachute.” 

As he talked I carefully identified all the han- 
dles, wondering all the time what I would really 
do. Wens added: “You don’t want any of this, 
of course” and I couldn’t help feeling relieved. 

My pilot climbed into the front seat. As we 
taxied across the runway he closed the plexiglass 
cover. We were shut in, breathing through masks, 
talking through microphones, strapped down like 
lunatics, meekly subjecting our bodies to the in- 
genious indignities devised by the human mind. 

There is no warm-up period for jet engines. 
We shot straight down the runway and glided 
gently into the air. We rose slowly for a few sec- 
onds till the airspeed indicator showed 310 mph. 
Then he put her into the climb. The altimeter 
needle moved round the dial steadily. 

In a very few minutes we were so far above the 
earth that there was no further sensation of 
speed. We moved without sound, steady and vi- 
brationless, poised rather than active, getting 
higher every minute. We could now see the S 
Lawrence from the end of Lake Ontario almost 
down to Montreal. The tiny city of Ottawa was a 
small collection of buildings beside the junction 
of two rivers. 


i ieee EARTH began to seem very remote. This is 
not the same as climbing in an ordinary air- 
liner. Then you laboriously attain 6,000 or 9,000 
feet and watch details getting slowly more obs- 
cure. Now we took only minutes to reach a sphere 
where earth’s details became not just blurred but 
completely unimportant. We weren't headed for 
the nearest airport; we were headed for heaven. 

The radio calls from Uplands and Rockclifte 
Airports grew fainter. Flight-Lieutenant Wens 
picked up an F86 from 439 Squadron in the air 
He gave his position and asked the F&86 to come 
up. I heard the pilot answer: “I'm behind vou at 
four o’clock, 8,000 feet, coming up.” 

I peered over my right shoulder and caught 
sight of a tiny speck. As I watched, it became ree- 
ognizably an aircraft, moving crabwise. It floated 
up towards us, sideways. until it was right along- 
side, just below and behind our wing 

I could wave to the pilot and we could talk 
to him over the radio. But there was no other 
sound. We were up there alone. Our movements 
had no significance except in relation to each 
other. 

Wens said: “Come up the other side, will vou?” 
The F86 dropped out of sight. I jerked my head 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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— John Steele 


LOU SNIDER, CBC musician, writes pops with CBC 
Producer Jackie Rae, hopes for U.S. marke 


—David Bier 


ART SCAMMELL wrote ‘Squid Jiggin' Grounds"’ 
out of his boyhood Newfoundland memories. 


LEN HOPKINS, bandleader at Chateau Laurier and 
Jasper, has repertory of 150 Canadian pop tunes. 


TIN PAN ALLEY TO CANADA 


POPULAR MUSIC'S ONE 





WAY STREET 


dian song published and performed by a 


\\ HAT are your chances of getting a Cana- 
Ask that question of 


top professional ? 


by John Yocom 


a reverse switch: had Canadian numbers recorded 
and produced in England, or on the continent with 
French lyrics, on the gamble that popularity there 


Appeal Board in Ottawa authorizes CAPAC 
levy a charge of 1% per cent of the gross revenue 
of a station for the use of copyrighted material 


someone in the music business and watch him would bring them back to America. According to T. J. Allard, general manager of the a 
reach for his ulcer tablets. The odds against you: Jack Kent Cooke, Canadian publisher and ball- Canadian Association of Broadcasters, ‘this scale ay 
1.000 to 1. team-radio station owner, wrote an acceptable bal- is much more onerous on broadcasters than the MM... 
After a symposium of Canadian music for three lad “Love Is Gone” which BMI handled. It was fifteen-year-old principle of basing copyright fees Fe 
days in Vancouver last vear, one of a five-man given the cold shoulder by Canadian performers. on the number of licensed radios. es 
panel of music experts came to the conclusion that Now on Mercury records with French lyrics it is When Canadian radio performs little Canadiao #4 
Canadian contemporary composers are “the most breaking for a hit in Brussels, Rome, Amsterdam music, little royalty money is ours. Allard estimates 
unpublished, unheard, unperformed and unpaid in and Paris. If it returns to this side, the French lyrics that less than ten per cent of the money paid ou! , 
the world.” He was talking about our serious will be translated back into English; it may still be by Canadian broadcasters remains in Canada, The Mj, 
music, and since then there have been some hopeful a hit in Canada. rest goes to the U.S., U.K., France, Italy, etc. W 
signs for its future, but the same comment could iit aneeeeis eaasiin: Rinnai: thts Citi nite “The collection agency for these royalties 1s 
also have applied to the light or popular variety. . eaten > esse he cake "Siar thee incorporated in Canada but is controlled abroad nA 
The radio artist, who writes occasional original sie ees Praia will tae a ek an and is part of ‘a gigantic international cartel 0! 
music in his spare time, grumbles that the pub- wee Geeta: to:taies Pains ee 9” publishers,” the broadcasting agent says. “Con- Co 
lishers and record manufacturers will not handle aie : aha sideration is being given by Canadian broadcasters ' 
ae , The dollars-and-cents aspect of composition : 4 ank 
anything that isn’t guaranteed a big sale here and : : to specific steps ‘that might lead to mitigation 0! ie 
: airs a ; Sees royalties on sales and performances comes with a : 
in the U.S. So the radio performer stuffs his manu- : . : this drain of Canadian dollars to foreign coun 2 
wallop when we realize that the bulk of perform- a aoe aa eae . ae ee Lel 
script into a drawer and sticks to the usual material. Bec ia ie des oes tries, including the decreased use of foreign music th 
Publishers and record makers say in rebuttal ing fees received by Composers, Authors and Pub- especially that controlled in the United States. 
eid tn ne ae : idee gach (emaame iain lishers Association of Canada Limited, (CAPAC, se Agger weygsaces rae 
Cos rong — es ” nice . an spo — ease for short, and the Canadian side of ASCAP) are ee aneeah ete Pain cuemaiane ans me 
ae eres ee ay ew: one , for American popular compositions. One of the big ; Pree P sed to. 
Parade” rating. 00-06 eueeet dé the cole een works performed is faring better than he used t Th 
“The Hit Parade as a popularity poll is a laugh,” “ures O° Payment is The tadio sey a W. S. Low, General Manager of CAPAC. was 
: ro oe See P 7 The new scale handed down by the Copyright ee ee eee : ' ‘opg. 
a Canadian music publisher told me. “It is an : ported in a recent interview that the amount Cana hie 
American radio program to sell American ciga- dian authors and composers are receiving [or pe Hy... 
rettes to Americans. It is damaging to the cause formance of their works is showing considerable «a 
of Canadian music.” increase: in 1945, $10,700; in 1950, $124.90 859 
Radio people watch with scientific concern the At first CAPAC, successor to the Cana. !ian Per- es) 


popularity listings of songs in the U.S. trade papers; 


forming Rights Association, was concerne:! most!) 
with the protection of works by U.K. aod other 


they forget that 9 out of 10 of the reporting systems a, 
ai . ° a a C 

ire merely report sheets on how much ‘ ‘plugging’ outside composers. Since 1946 the emp sis fs \ : 
Or promotion—the songs got. A real poll would been on protection of performance cop ight i 


be the best-selling lists. In the U.S., song pluggers 
drive a tune up the list, all hits being made by 
records and disc jockeys. Rumor says there have 
even been numbers on the Hit Parade for which 
sheet music wasn’t available in Canada. 

Meanwhile, we continue to import American 
jazz, send Canadian dollars back as royalties, re- 
ceive minor royalties for our own puny efforts. 
But in the U.S. ASCAP’s 2,500 composers divided 
$14 million in tetal royalties in 1951. Irving Berlin 
was highest with $60,000. ; 

There is a real inertia among Canadians when 
it comes to playing Canadian music on their radio 
shows. They won't touch it—with few exceptions 
—until it is a hit in the U.S. 

Harold Moon of BMI Canada has even done 





—Albert Dubord 
FELIX LECLERC, Montreal novelist, scriptwriter is 
winner of Paris Grand Prix du Disque for pop tune. 


Canadian members here and abroad. 
“We are a non-profit association,” s. s Lo 
“CAPAC deals with performance rights 
a piece doesn’t get played, it doesn’t get 
He notes that serious music and folk : 
the two fields in which Canadians are 
increasing proficiency. 

One field where Canadian popular mu 
to get ahead independently of the U.S. a 
is folk and country music. There is a ! 
and rural market across Canada for this 
the Maritimes especially have gone for t 
Western singer Wilf Carter originally ca 
the Maritimes, then went to Alberta whe! 
a ranch bought with his profits. Now in 
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by Eileen Morris 


illustrated by Frank Sibley 


She’s a going concern in a country that’s going 


places fast. We give you Mrs. and Miss Canada! 


RE WAS A TIME when Canada was con- 


HERE WAS A TIME 4 
[sce to be a man’s world. 


How times do change! 


Canadian women 


are making such rapid social 


ad economic progress that it’s as tough to keep 
oformed on their status as it is on their fashions. 


T ake 


one instance. Women are now in the 


najority at every typical symphony, art exhibit, or 


recital 


venture! 


ves men seem to have 


Check up, and they likely back the whole 
Women now support the cultural activi- 
rejected in the mistaken idea 


‘hat culture is too feminine for their attention. 
Economically, it is the little lady in the rose- 
pattered hat who possesses the cash, too, these 
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ian men. 


More than 4 million Canadian women own 
urance policies, 


and about one-quarter of 


policies are bought by women. At least 


cent of the beneficiaries are women, too. 


over 50 per cent of the wealth of Canada 
hands of women in the form of insurance, 
mortgages, bonds and securities. (We can 


sume that Douglas Abbott holds the rest.) 


tively, women have more money in the 
And they inherit over 60 per 
all estates. 
get away from the mass, and take a look 
our groups who make up the 6 million 
f Canada . . . the single working girl, the 
iarried, the wife-who-works, and the wife- 
s-a-home. 
ngle girl works today, not as a five-year 
between graduation and wedding, but as 
part of her life. According to the statis- 
le girls have an annual income of some- 
e 600 million dollars. Each one spends 
ear on clothes, $16 on cosmetics and, pre- 
a lot of time adding up her bank balance. 


WOMEN at work are on the increase. For 
there are fewer men to marry. The man- 
as sharply reversed in almost every coun- 
¢ world. Even Canada’s extra men have 
to a new low of 223,000, and most of 
hiding out north of the 50th parallel. 
v-five years ago the married woman who 
work” was an object of pity. Today, the 
10 returns from the honeymoon and 
et back on the job Monday morning is a 
Many are working while their husbands 
higher education, or until his income is 
ough to do combat with the high cost of 


MORRIS began her writing career on the 
staff of a Canadian magazine, is now a 
writer. 


The typical young-married continues working 
until she expects a child. And many women are 
going back to work as soon as the youngsters reach 
kindergarten age. 

The U.S. Women’s Bureau recently reported 
that that country is fast becoming “a nation of 
working couples”. In some areas of the US., 
working wives outnumber single working girls two 
to one. At present more than 8 million married 
women hold jobs outside the home there. 

The Employment Service in Toronio estimated 
that a third of the women seeking jobs in a year’s 
period were married, and many of these had small 
children 

Since 1931 the number of working women in 
Canada has increased 65.2 per cent; and the num- 
ber of married women working spiralled 380 per 
cent! 

Our whole way of life seems to put pressure on 
the woman of the house to work outside the home. 
Women want more money to buy comforts, to 
educate their children, to help pay for their homes. 
And as our standard of living rises, few women 
can count on marriage to support them at home 
for the rest of their days. 


i swage IS ANOTHER FACTOR. Industry is sentenc- 
ing men and women of 45 to SO to idleness. 
The financial burden of caring for such parents is 


heavier, since it must now be shared by fewer 
children. And today’s young marrieds face a 


similar future. 

Surveys show that out of every 100 women who 
work after marriage, 57 support themselves and in 
many cases, others; 21 have some special economic 
reason; and 22 enjoy the stimulation, the feeling 
of independence. 

Dr. Margaret Meade, the noted anthropologist, 
has gone on record, saying our towns and cities 
will, in the future, be built and planned for family 
living, making it easier for women to work and 
have children. 

And what of the wife-who-runs-the-home . . . the 
woman who represents the majority of Canada’s 
women? Contrary to all the jokes, she is not lost 
in soap-opera bubbles. The gal isn’t wearing those 
jeans to be picturesque! She has work to do! 

She calls herself a plain, garden-variety home- 
maker. Actually, she holds ‘the top-rating career 
among women. She spends 85 cents of every dollar 
her husband makes. As eight out of ten men turn 
family finances over to their wives, it’s likely she 
handles all household business, from the mortgage 
payment to the light bill. 

If you take a purely business view of her pale 
blue kitchen with the pink decals, it represents 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 34 
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EXPORT MARKETS WONT WAIT 


We will need new customers for our expanded industrial output after rearmament ends. 


A Canadian who works in South America says now is the time to start selling there. 





CAPITAL at work is key to South America’s tran- 
sition from low buying-power rural economy to... 





INDUSTRIAL ONE, where good wages attract 


Above, Venezuela oil workers. 


INDUSTRY & INCOMES support cities like Mara- 


caibo, Venezuela, where more of both is generated. 
R. K. Jones 


foreign goods. 














by R. K. Jones 


Venezuela to Europe via Montreal, I met 

ten German sales representatives on their 
way home. Their briefcases were bulging with 
South American orders for machinery, tools, paper 
products, novelties and manufactured goods. 

In the postwar years American capital has been 
flowing into South America; according to the 
Institute of Inter-American studies, United States 
private investment in 1947 alone was almost double 
the total for the period 1940-45. And this invest- 
ment was not all in the huge extractive industries 
like oil, copper and iron. It was also in smaller 
manufacturing companies like the U.S. Royal Tire 
Co. in Venezuela; in food industries like the Rocke- 
eller-sponsored fisheries, dairies, and supermar- 
kets: and in merchandising like the Sears, Roebuck 
stores going up all over South America; and in 
many cases this investment is in partnership with 
South American capital. 

There are lots of opportunities in South America, 
but they don’t come a-knocking. They have to be 
met halfway, at least. The Germans and the Amer- 
icans apparently feel it’s worth while making the 
effort. The Bolivar Republics—Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia offer a market of 
some 30 million people. There are difficulties in 
opening it, but there is also a formula for over- 
coming the difficulties. 

At present, and continuing perhaps for the short 
term, Canada’s own industrial expansion, her in- 
creasing population, and her defence production 
program dampen the incentive to seek out new 
export markets. In the long run, however, develop- 
ment of new markets begun now will pay hand- 
some dividends. When defence production and 
industrial expansion level off, foreign markets will 
be needed to keep the new factories busy and the 
new talents employed. Marketing opportunities 
won't Wait passively until we are ready to use them. 

The South American republics are developing 
their own industrial potential and protecting it 
with high tariffs. The United States, Britain, Ger- 
many and Japan—to mention only the main com- 
petitors—already have a long start in the race for 
whatever markets are left open. 

So the Canadian businessman should begin 
thinking in terms of an export market—not just 
exports of basic materials such as newsprint, wheat, 
flour, fish, etc., which make up the large portion 
of our present exports to South America, but also 
exports of processed goods. 

The export of completely processed, goods for 
distribution and sale in the Bolivar countries is 
the most obvious, the simplest in operation, but 
unfortunately the most difficult form of export for 
Canadian firms to secure; it is also the least likely 
to develop into a permanent market. The problems 
to be faced are economic nationalism, dollar 
shortages and keen competition from other export- 
ing countries especially the nace States, Britain, 
Germany and Japan, who have a long lead and 
well- -developed contacts. Those ten German sales- 
men on the one airplane didn’t just “drop in” on 
R. K. JONES was born in Peru, educated in Britain 
and Canada. For the past four years he has been 
in Venezuela as industrial relations supervisor for 
Shell Oil. 


(): ONE AIRPLANE last month, flying from 





the South American businessman. The trading 
position of Germany and Japan is further vnhane. 
ed by their lower production costs. 

The economic nationalism of Venezuela. Colom. 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia received © terrific 
impetus through the demand for their produc 
created during the war. Peasants were tracted 
from the soil and became artisans. They added 
new cash earnings to the buying power of each 
country and created a further expansion ‘f mar- 
kets. In each country Corporaciones de foment 
or Development Corporations, were set up as sem:- 
official entities financed partially or wholly 5 
governments to develop national manufacturing 








potentials even when these might be economical!) 
artificial and require high protective tariffs 

In many cases national pride has led to the 
formation of industries for which the economies 
are not yet ready. Some of these have been set up 
at the expense of necessary and more feasible bus- 
nesses; as has happened in Venezuela, very proud 
of her rayon and drug industries, both highly pro- 
tected, but still importing most of her foodstuffs 

Generally speaking, this trend applies at the 
present to consumers’ goods, and in this category 
mainly to textiles, clothing, processed food, and 
drug industries. These are the first manifestations 
of the determination of South American countries 
to get away from their present position of raw 
material exporters dependent upon a Good Neigi 
bor for a market and for manufactured articles, 





enunciated in effect, but in other words, th 
old English Victorian thesis—you give us your ma 
— we'll give you manufactured goods, 

e'll all profit. But South Americans are not buyin 
that thesis any more. They are determined to find 
their own place in the manufacturing sun 

The formula for getting into the market 1s found 
in recognition of this trend and its force: the Unite 
States, through such agencies as the Export -[mport 
Bank, the Office and Institute of Inter- Ameri 
Affairs, Rockefeller’s corporations, thc Dep 
ment of Agriculture and others, is sen i 
agricultural and medical experts to set a | 
dation of nutrition and health, and th n te 
nicians to guide the transition from an ay icultu! 
to an industrial economy. These are the forerul 
ners of private investors, as envisaged Tru 
man’s Four Point Program. 

This policy has produced results already, 10 
despite nationalism and tariffs, a large m_ rket {0 
both consumer and industrial goods has cevelope 
The dollar shortages impose some limits Dut 
of the five Bolivar Republics—Venezuela nd Perl 
have free currencies. The market in | >nsume 
goods consists mainly of those product- not }¢ 
manufactured in Latin America whic) requils 
large capital outlays for their manufac ure— 
dios, cars, plumbing, electrical applia °s. ete 

It is by no means unusual to see ad te 
with radios and refrigerators inside and © <a! 
side, and this in what, even five years «0, ¢0! 
have been considered the hinterland. For ‘stat 
a village called Punto Fijo in a desolate ins 
in Venezuela, was inhabited by only a { » [si 
men until two oil refineries were constru. ed 
CONTINUED ON 


7. U.S. Good Neighbor policy of the ‘30s 
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TAFT CAN'T BE ELECTED 


by Willson Woodside 


! YOU HAVE been worrying 
ver the possibility of Taft being 
ected President, and perhaps 

mak ng Hoover his Secretary of 
tat. Colonel Bertie McCormick of 
the ~hicago Tribune his Secretary of 
Defence and General MacArthur 
Charman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and placing Senator Joe McCarthy at 
the head of the Department of Justice, 
put it out of your mind right now. If 
Tatt were elected, he would be heavily 
n debt to all of the above and 
obliged to reward at least some ot 
th But he can’t be elected. 

That doesn’t say he can’t be nom- 
nated. Only Republicans will be 
assembled in the Republican nominat- 
ng convention in Chicago, July 7, 
and it may be that a majority of them 
will feel an undeniable hankering to 
nominate a real Republican, “Mr. 
Republican” himself. 

But Republican votes cannot elect 
a President, and there has been pre- 
cious little sign that Taft would win 
many independent votes, not to speak 
of nominally Democratic votes. The 
winning candidate must gain several 
millions of these; yet it is curious that 
to rock-ribbed Republicans the most 
damnable thing about General Eisen- 
hower is that he is generally believed 
ible to win these “enemy” votes. 

They can’t forgive him for having 
deen virtually offered the Democratic 
nomination. This tribute to his univer- 
sal appeal is to them proof that he is 
not a “real” Republican, but one who 
s committed by his record to the 
defence of the Roosevelt-Truman 
internationalist foreign policy. 

The choice at the convention is go- 
ng to be between “the man who is a 
‘ving embodiment of Republican- 
sm’. and “the man who has an appeal 
‘0 the whole of the American nation” 
~inuding independents and Demo- 





m 


[ \Y BE that in blind hatred of 
R oseveltism and Trumanism the 
convention majority will nominate a 
sand jate who will go up and down 
the |. od tearing the recent Democratic 
adm) istrations to shreds: “Fighting 
Bob aft.” But after 20 years in the 
Wilde ness, I fancy that the simple 
claim. that can be made for Ike, “All 
we h ve to offer this convention is a 
cand: ‘ate who cannot be beaten,” 
ough’ to prove one of the most per- 
Suasi nominating speeches in his- 


[hore are two simple sets of elec- 
loral statistics that no amount of en- 
thusicsm for Taft's pure Republican 
Principles can set aside. The first is 
that, vith Truman out of the picture, 


Democratic candidate such as 
‘evenson or Kefauver, opposing 


Taft, can come out of the South and 
the border states with 154 electoral 
votes, needing only 112 more, and 
can get these by winning only New 
York, California, Illinois and Massa- 
chusetts. In the last three presidential 
elections the Democrats have lost, of 
these four states, only New York in 
1948, when the vote was split by the 
Wallace “Progressives.” 

The other basic statistic you can’t 
get by is that, according to Gallup, 
Americans classify themselves today 
as 40 per cent Democrats, 32 per cent 
Republicans and 28 per cent In- 
dependents; and according to hard 
fact, the Republican share of the vote 
hasn't varied | per cent, in losing the 
last three elections. 

Dewey merely came closer to win- 
ning in 1948 because he was able to 
take New York, Michigan, Indiana, 


Maryland, Connecticut and Oregon 
through the Wallace split, winning 
these states with 45 to 49 per cent of 
the vote. Willkie won more votes in 
1940 than Dewey did in 1944 or °48 

-though the country’s population 
had grown and the administration had 
aged in the meantime—and those 
extra Willkie votes were independent 
votes. 

Let us amplify the statistics. With 
only the states which they have car- 
ried in every election since 1940 the 
Democrats can amass 272 electoral 
votes, or 6 more than they need. 

To show the handicap which the 
Republicans have to surmount to 
break into this Democratic territory 
—as they must do to win— I tabulate 
the highest percentage of the vote the 
Republicans have managed to win in 
any of the last three elections: 


CARTOON COMMENT ON “THE GREATEST GAME" 


MARCH WINDS--- 


—S 





—Yardley in The Baltimore Sun 


IKE has lately blossomed out in Oregon, 
after unequalled sweep in Massachusetts. 


VOTERS have shown growing determina- 
tion to have voice in choosing candidate. 





—Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 
“TRYING to catch somebody, Mister?’ 
Kefauver is darling of voters, not leaders. 





—Cartoons by Herblock, Washington Post 


IKE may not control Senate, but neither 
did Truman control it, most of the time. 
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— Internationa 
TAFT feels the pressure in going all-out 
for Republican nomination on first ballot. 


Washington (9) 42. 

Arizona (4) 43.8 
Oklahoma (8) 44.2 
Montana (4) 44.9 
Utah (4) 45.0 
West Virginia (8) 45.1 
Kentucky (10) 45.2 
New Mexico (4) 46.4 
Massachusetts (16) 47.0 
California (32) 47.1 
Nevada (3) 47.3 
Minnesota (11) 47.7 
Idaho (4) 48.1 
Illinois (27) 49? 


(Electoral vote in brackets) 


Not only do the Republicans have 
to break into that list, of which 
I!linois could certainly be held against 
Taft by Governor Stevenson as the 
Democratic nominee, and California’s 
liberal vote certainly could not be 
won by Taft, but they have to sweep 
the following list of states, won twice 
in the last three tries by the Demo- 
crats, and in none of which the Re- 
publicans have won as much as 51 
per cent of the vote from 1940 to 


date: 


New York (45) 48.0 
Maryland (9) 49.4 
Connecticut (8) 49.5 
Oregon (6) 49.8 
Delaware (3) 50.0 
Ohio (25) 50.2 
New Jersev (16) 50.3 
Wisconsin (12) 50.4 


must hold 
have won 


And the Republicans 
these which they 
twice in the last three elections. with 


their highest percentage: 


States, 


Michigan (20) 49.0 
lowa (10) 32.0 
Colorado (6) $3.2 


Even in Indiana (13), which they 
have carried three times, their top 
has been 52.4 per cent. 

Against the Democrats’ Solid South 
and border states with 154 electoral 


votes, the Republicans start out with 


only 30 fairly) sure” votes) from 
Maine, Vermont, Kansas, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and North Dakota. 


That is some measure of the task 
which the Republicans face in elect- 
ing their candidate to the presidency 

From the record, and according to 
mv feel of the situation, | have no 
doubt that Stevenson would 


decept 
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the Democratic nomination if Taft 
were made the Republican candidate, 
and win handily. Kefauver, an able 


: and responsible man despite the coon- 

Sroup ju S | } i ent skin cap (which was foisted on him by 

an opponent), could do the same; but 

so far his vote-getting ability has 

safeguard S annoyed rather than persuaded the 
Party organization. 

Of the Republican _ possibilities 


e 
your estate interests which might arise out of a Taft-Eisen- 
hower deadlock, Governor Warren of 
If vou are planning security for vour family through California could probably make a 
your Will or seeking management for your invest- very good race of it, while Stassen 


would perhaps be next best. But the 
only sure GOP winner—that is, as 
sure as anything can be in politics— 
is Ike Eisenhower. If, when all the 
talk is over about Bob Taft’s superla- 
tive Republican qualities, the dele- 
Sa ce cele Pati eae : a gates decide that, after all, “the first 
broadly based decisions. The Toronto General ‘Trusts qualification of our candidate is the 
has a record of seventy Vvears successful administra- ability to be elected”, then it will be 
tion of assets of all types. We cordially invite vou to Eisenhower for candidate and Eisen- Ca 
consult our officers in confidence and without obliga- hower for President. Mille 
tion about vour estate objectives. Another consideration . that must COMPROMISE candidate in case o* Toft 
; weigh in Ike's favor is that only the lke deadlock could be Governor Warren 


. ' a of California, a liberal with a wide cppea 
strongest vote-getting presidential can- 


ments the Toronto General Trusts offers vou the 





modern trust safeguard of group judgment. The com- 
bined resources and experience of this Corporation 
are brought to bear on vour administrative problems 
as they arise. Based on a factual analysis of each 
situation group judgment makes for prudent and 


The Toronto General Trusts 


didate can carry in on his coat-tails fall due this year does not |. 
CORPORATION enough Republican senators to assure Republican victory. Only 14 of the 
control of the entire Congress by the 34 seats are Democratic, and o! these 
MONTREAL, OF TAWA, TORON f Administration. 5 are in the Solid South. Fo 
ST. CATHARINES. WINDSOR. WINNIPEG The third of the Senate seats which CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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‘Captain Morgans in town!” 












_ IVS THE BEST investment 
EVER MADE... 











0nd hes bringing you 
@ tiner Rum Old Fashioned { 


An appetizing old favourite with 
a welcome new flavour—that’s an Old Fashioned 
made with mellow Captain Morgan Rum! 
The new Captain Morgan Recipe Booklet gives 
directions for many delightful drinks and dishes. 


“*“GREAT CANADIAN” 
Power Mower 






If you judge a power mower by soun: 
engineering, ease of handling, rugge 
performance, you'll choose Smart’s “Gres 
Canadian.” Quick starting, self-propelle- 








: : ; 3 Pl f f traight-awa 
For your free copy, write Captain Morgan Rum Distillers 3 hills. Ends snaaceuniion ‘one Soa akc 
Limited, Dept.E P.O. Box 308, Montreal, Que. \ye mowing a pleasure for every member « 
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EFFICIENCY —LONG LIFE 
Powerful 4-cycle Johnson Motor—Hyatt, SK' 


and Oilite Bearings for long life—crucible stee 
blades and heavy chrome alloy steel knife. 


OPERATING SIMPLICITY 


Finger-tip control—Tubular steel handle adjust 
able for height—heavy 10” non-slip tires— 
constant speed governor. 


See them at Hardware or Dept. Stores or write '° 
Canada Foundries & Forgings Limited, Brockville. 
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MUSIC’S ONE-WAY STREET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
he records for Victor as Montana 
Sli’. A more recent cowboy singer- 
cor:poser is Orval Prophet of Ed- 
wa ds, Ont. Prophet’s “Judgment Day 
Ex) ress”, with lyrics and tune that 
coud have come from the songbag 
of -ither an evangelist or a cowboy, 
sco.ed when he sang it for Decca 
officials in the auditorium at Nash- 
vill. Tenn., last year. Nashville has 
bec. me the hillbilly and folk music 
cenve of this continent; all major 
record companies have studios there. 

I, Canada folk music interest has 
mecnt that Don Messer’s Islanders, 
oricinally a PEI group, now have a 
iran s-Canada radio hookup. 

like most publishers St. Clair Low 
of Canadian Music Sales Corporation 
is c:utious these days about touching 
a sweet ballad or sophisticated music 
when the folksy market is bullish. 
But he is having success with Cana- 
dian hillbilly music. For instance, 
Harold Breau, a Low discovery, is 
in the U.S. now. He is a cowboy com- 
poser (“Prince Edward Island Is 
Heaven to Me”) and performer. His 
“Goodbye and So Long to You” is 
recorded by ballad singer 
Burl Ives. 


to be 


} |K Or country music can evident- 
|. be as preposterous as you want. 
In Quebee the songs “Maurice Rich- 
ard” and “The Three Rivers Bridge 
Disaster” please both Les Canadiens 
ind Premier Duplessis when sung by 
hillbilly singers in French on Maple 


' 


leat and Decca records. 

There are some anomalies in Cana- 
dian music publishing that brings 
iughs from the tragic situation of an 
it form that seems, to some, to be 
iImost. denied Canadians. For the 
Roval Visit of 1939 a Canadian wrote 

welcome-to-Canada” song: _ it 
Was just What one might expect in 
quality and its few sales didn’t pay 
costs. Last October the remaining 
copies of sheet music were sent 
round to dealers again with the 
chance of riding free on the enthus- 
asm of the Elizabeth-Philip visit. Re- 
sult: 200 more copies were sold—or 
‘as Vindow displays they were so sun- 
tadet they couldn't be returned.” 
le CBC catalogue of Canadian 
composers lists the pop gentry in a 
tle group on the last page. 

Ov casionally a Canadian makes a 
name for himself and his works on an 
off-t' c-heaten track. And each time 
th: »pens we should cheer. Take for 
inste ce the 37-year-old singer and 
com>oser Felix Leclerc. Last year 
this ormer Quebec disc jockey and 
‘crip writer was a hit for several 
Nees in Paris, singing his own plain- 
ive anes in a warm, low voice with 
SUI accompaniment. He has com- 
Pose about 50. pieces. One of his 
Nest. “Moi, Mes Souliers’” won the 
Gran! Prix du Disque for 1951, the 
Fren h Oscar for a popular song. 

Mony have heard the “Squid Jig- 
zn’ (;rounds”, in the traditional New- 
founciand stvle. It was written 22 
ears ago by Art Scammell, a Mont- 
real schoolteacher, when he was a 
DOV 15 in his home fishing village 
ot Coange Islands. Scammell is now 
the bst-known living troubadour and 


composer of Newfoundland folk 
songs. Although he has turned out 
scores of them, his “Squid Jiggin’ 
Grounds”, about the shallow squid 
grounds where men talked from boat 
to boat as they waited to plunge their 
hooks into the water for squid, is best 
known. It has had a record sale of 
about 7500. Excepting Quebec, New- 
foundland is the one Canadian prov- 
ince that has a true musical folklore. 
The bulk of it is sad sea sagas, sung to 
old Irish, Welsh and Cornish tunes. 

Having a popular Canadian song 
on records is not enough to guarantee 
a hit. “It will still lack the promo- 
tional drive that record manufacturers 
put into American works,” says Don 
Wright whose famed choir have 
recorded two numbers that no one 
buys. Canadian Music Sales Cor- 
poration arranged records of singers 
George Murray and Giséle doing a 
pair of native compositions with 
standard popular U.S. material on the 
other sides. But disc jockeys didn’t 
bite and so neither did the public. 

The mathematics of making a song 
popular in Canada are impressive and 
depressing. Out of 14 million people 
the market would be fewer than 4 
million and the cost of making a song 
popular is phenomenal. Ruth Lowe 
with her “I'll Never Smile Again” 
luckily met Tommy Dorsey during 
the war and he added it to the reper- 
toire of his orchestra. Publishers 
would like nothing better than a Ca- 
nadian song hit in Canada but they 
still have in the back of their minds 
a possible big sale in the U.S. The 
song “Bluebird on My Windowsill” 
by the British Columbia nurse Eliza- 
beth Clarke would never have been a 
hit if it had been confined to Canada. 

There have been sporadic efforts 
to promote Canadian popular music 
but nothing seems to have stuck. Some 
years ago the CBC did run a program 
to stimulate original popular tunes 
but with no lasting success. Composi- 
tion contests have been conducted at 
various times but after picking win- 
ners and playing them over at contest 
close that has been the end. Almost 
alone in her efforts today is song- 
stress Vi Henderson who broadcasts 
a weekly show from Hamilton and 
includes one Canadian song. Some 
advice after hearing two Henderson 
programs: make sure the material is 
of good calibre and not simply played 
because it is “Canadian”. 


| ge odgeet CBC producer Jackie 
A Rae and musician Lou Snider 
have rather attractive songs out en- 
titled “The Stars Will Cry” and “Val- 
ley of the Saints”. But their best hope 
for success is that the music will get 
American acceptance. 

Actually the most solid contribu- 
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In the vital metal supply 
industry P.W. Teletype wipes out 
distance between plants and 
offices by linking them with instant, 
written 2-way communication. 

Call your local telegraph office and 
see how P.W. Teletype can help 
increase efficiency 
and profits in 
your business. 
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tion to Canadian popular-music com- 
position should come trom the Cana- 
dian producers and performers such 
Rae. Don Wright, Lesli¢ 
incidentally, has done a 


is Jackie 
Bell (who. 
great deal toward making popular the 
folk tunes of Newfoundland). avant- 
pianist Rudy Toth, 
Eric Wild. Jack Ar- 

Grandstand Show, 
yen. Harry Prvce in 
Under the 


garde popular 
Howard Cable. 
thur in the CNEI 
Samuel Hersenh 
the Vancouver 
Stars They 


tice to include some veod Canadian 


Theatre 


should make it a prac- 












compositions on their programs. Disc 
jockeys also should cease to be cowed 
by the questionable Hit Parade rat- 
ings, should make a break and slip in, 
say, everv half-hour, a geod Cana- 
dian composition. 

Len Hopkins and his orchestra (at 
Ottawa's Chateau Laurier and Jasper 
Park Lodge for the past decade) seem 
to be an excellent example and a ray 
of hope. Thev have more than 150 
Canadian pop numbers arranged and 
in their repertoire and play them 
regularly to a steady and faithful tol- 


CALVERT 


brings you rare value 


in fine Canadian Whisky! 


DISTILLERS LIMITED, 


lowing. They make a success of featur- 
ing Canadian music, which proves it 
can be done. (Incidentally, Hopkins 
wrete “Sault Ste. Marie’, which gain- 
ed considerable international atten- 
tion, being recorded by Frankie Carle 
in U.S. and Charlie Kunz in U.K.) 
And will the Canadian variety be 
as good? That remains to be seen but 
it must be remembered that New 
York show numbers are well propped 
up with stories. introductory singers 
like Ezio Pinza, Mary Martin and 
Ethel Merman, and the everlasting 
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promotion by record — comp. nies, 

A New York publisher re nth 
epined, “I doubt if even top how 
tunes could have made the grace on 
their own.” 

Harry Pryce, the Vancouver  jusi- 
cal director, says: “Television w\| do 
a great deal to aid composers p: -sent 
their works. and some Dominior wide 
competitions would undoubted! relp. 
Radio presentations dealing wit. the 
subject would keep the pub! ~ in- 
formed of our own artists ...C nada 
needs a ‘centre’ of distributi a to 
achieve its own market and p:ssibly 
in the future Toronto will bh. that 
market.” 

Popular as the arranged mu-ic of 
Be'l, Wright, Agostini, Cable. ete., 
may be, it is still not origina! And 
there are critics of even these ar: inge- 
ments—not simply among thos who 
still argue purely on so-called cl. ssical 
grounds but among those who look 
back at the genesis of jazz. 


oo. MorrIss, music critic of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, fires both 
barrels: “The best) popular music 
springs trom the soil, is earthy and 
part of the people themselves. For this 
reason, | don't much for the 
slicked-up, rather swooning ar iNge- 
ments which come largely from the 
Andre Kostelanetz school. The Leslie 
Bell Singers, for instance, are pourin 
tar too much treacle on the songs that 
they are singing, and this goes for 
much of the Canadian arrangements, 
which are definitely influenced by the 
US. 

“Generally symphonic ai 
ments of popular tunes are 
dressed abominations. This applies to 
a great deal that is coming from the 
east over the radio. IT feel that Eric 
Wild of the CBC in Winnipeg 
ting a more racy and infectious 
itv into his popular arrangements 

“What we need in Canada at pres 
ent.” continues Morriss, “is n 
sweetening up of old tunes in so- 
called popular guise but in putting 
some pulse in our tunes. Let's not 
imitate the so-called highbrows. Let 
us throw our musical hats in the air 
take chances, and have 
That is exactly what the Negroe. were 
doing in the U.S. when they were 
rocking the cradle of jazz. The. had 
something that was really thei own 
not a slicked-up imitation of some: 
body 

Perhaps jazz itself is a dying must 


Care 








som Tur 


else’s.” 


cal art and not even TV can sve 
Composer, conductor and mu: ‘colo 


gist Lazare Saminsky, on a t te 
the Royal Conservatory of Mesic in 
Toronto at the end of March cer- 
tain'y thinks so. 

“Jazz had a_ beneficial eff he- 
caus? it shook the foundatic » ¢ 
musical culture at the time ou of 4 
lazy state,” Saminsky said, “by ja 
itse!f was not a lasting creative owel 
and has now gone into a son. olen 
state.” Saminsky looks to TVs te 
great hope: “TV will make +. rious 
music more popular and wil 
jazz off the scene.” 

Well, then, do we want Ca dia 
jazz if it is eventually going De 
pushed off the scene? Or cou J 
perhaps start afresh and work up ¢ 
body of popular Canadian 1 sé 
literature—something that mig ¢ ¢ 
dure longer than U.S. jazz? 
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HUMAN GUINEA PIG IN A JET 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 


ro nd to the left and there he was 
fl iting up from under us. 
hen the F86 said: “I'd better 
le; ‘¢ you now.” 
O.K. Thanks a lot,” said Wens. 
peeled off to the left, and drop- 
pe like a stone. I've seen gulls wheel 
an swoop with just such a motion. 
W. went on climbing towards Mont- 


Ve. reached the city at about 39,- 
00° feet. The whole of Lake Cham- 
pli in was visible. Montreal looked 
fla. and dead, some streets beside a 
river. We were in a world of our own. 
It was a_ silent, light, ca'm world. 
Vey peaceful. Motion and nois2 and 
bustle were absent and irrelevant. We 
floated, detached in a vast serenity. 
| was captivated by this — super- 
earthly calm the pilots know so well. 
| made some remark about it. 


Wi NS’ answer was not poetic, but 
I knew he knew what I was feel- 
ing. He just said: “There are more 
than a million people crawling about 
down there.” 

lhe inventions of the human mind 
have given back something in return 
for their demands on the human 
body. 

fhen Wens said: “Want to have a 
look?” and rolled the T33 on its side. 
When I'd finished grabbing for some- 
thing to hold onto, I realized Mont- 
real Was at mv eye level. He was spar- 
ing me the trouble of turning my 
eves downwards. 

\s we turned away, the peaceful vi- 
sion of the skies (which I still cher- 
ish) shattered horribly. He said: 
“We'll do a diving roll to the right.” 

We did. That first plunge, when the 
sky and the earth turn’ topsy-turvy, 
is sickening. They spun round me. | 
cowered and waited for it to stop. 
When at last it did stop, we were sa‘l- 
ing serene'y towards the horizon. 

ihe next question came from the 
dunce of the class. I said: “How 09 
earth do you come out of that the 
right Way up heading in the right di- 


rec:on?” 


P MENTLY, but with surprise in his 
vice, Wens said: “Oh, you just 
Keo) your eve on the horizon. Here, 
lil to it again stowly.” He did. 
was learning about g. It’s the cen- 
(rif gal force which pulls your bed; 
dovn into the plane with several 
lim’s the force of gravity. It paralyzes 
You T felt like a sack of potatoes- 
an incomfortable, horrid, squashed- 
up ack. 

ll try and do a nice loop for 
‘ov * said Wens. The earth had long 
avo ceased to mean anything to me. 
It as the carpet which sometimes 
‘pp ared as a ceiling. It was the back- 
dro. at one side of a revolving stage 
Ope ated by a madman. The inst:u- 
Me's in front of me were more 
‘tale. | watched them. 
1e need’e showed we were going 
down, diving fast. Then I lost sight 
Of tie need!e. We shot upwards, and 
Whoa we went upside down it was a 


relief. | didn’t mind the earth being 
above my head: it looked all right. 
At least I wasn’t being pressed out 
like an orange in a squeezer. Then 
there was another long squeeze. When 
I collected my surroundings again, the 
sky was back on top. “I gave you 
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the industry, C-I-L has made outstanding 
contributions to the progress of the 


dry cleaning business. 


(Do You Remember~. .... 


. . . when your clothes came back from the dry 
cleaner after several days, smelling of cleaning fluid? 
Considerable technical progress has taken place in 
the dry cleaning industry since then. Probably the 
most outstanding development is the fact that many 
cleaners can now give “‘same day” service and return 
your clothes in an odourless condition. 


This has been brought about by the comparatively 
recent introduction ofa new solvent called “Perluxe’”’. 
This chlorohydrocarbon solvent is non-flammable 
which eliminates fire hazard and allows freedom of 
choice as to location of dry cleaning plants such as 
on store premises. The purity of the solvent assures 
that it is quickly and completely removed from the 
r odours. 


Beginning in 1937, C-I-L was the first to manu- 
facture chlorohydrocarbons for dry cleaning in 
Canada. With 15 years of manufacturing experi- 
ence and over 20 vears of technical service to 


about four G’s,” said Wens. “We have 
to take about six in the ordinary 
course.” 

I think I'll never now be tempted 
to underrate these flying boys. I'll 
never again watch the smooth and 
effortless stunts of a jet plane with- 
out thinking of that horrible down- 
ward compression and the shrinking 
of the stomach. These RCAF boys 
train their bodies to endure a lot. The 
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CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


elt ae ly Se 


WORLD LEADER IN CHEMICAL SERVICE 


Canadian Industries Limited offers one of the 
most complete lines of industrial chemicals 
in the world. Trained personnel will help vou 
select, and most effectively utilize, the chemi- 
cals you need in your plant. 
efficient service, 13 stock points are strategic- 
ally located across the country. 

You can depend on C-I-L for quality and 
uniformity of product, technical assistance 
and continuous, efhcient service. Sales oflices 
are maintained in St. John’s, 
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mind drives the body hard to keep 
pace with its inventions. 

For myself, I'd like to have a two- 
seater jet. Sometimes I'd climb up to 
30,000 feet in the evenings after a 
hard day. It would be ideal to escape 
into the remote, clear skies, where 
motion and bustle and noise have no 
place and the voice of the politician 
is not heard. But I'd never let my 
pilot stunt on the way down. 














To provide 


















Montreal, 
Noranda, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Port Arthur, Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver. 


SERVING CANADIANS 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Enjoy the rare and 
luxurious flavour of a 
proud old whisky 

well worthy of its 
distinguished name... 
Prince REGENT. 


a 
KGENT 


we hanalian 


Whisky 





Tue Prince Recent—later King George IV, was a patron 
of theatre, loved lavish, extravagant entertainment. 





Ask for DR for Princely Refreshment 


A Product of Canada’s Oldest Distillery 


COODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED e« ESTABLISHED 1832 





OTHER FAMOUS G&W PRODUCTS 


Coronation 
Canadian whisky. 










For those who prefer a_ light 


Bonded Stock 


whisky at a popular price. 


The most popular Canadian 


Collins London Dry Gin —Distilled from the 


original English formula. 






U.K. BUSINESS 


U. S. TARIFFS: THE BIG STICK | 


by John L. Marston 


IRMS which have hoped to sell for 

good dollars — primarily British 
firms, but many others as well — are 
alarmed by the moves of American 
competitors to raise tariffs, or establish 
quotas, for goods whose entry into 
American markets they find embar- 
rassing. 

Sales-promotion outlay in the U.S. 
market is high, consequently if a sales- 
drive for a particular product faiis, 
the promoter’s losses may be heavy. 
There is, as a result, an initial reluc- 
tance to undertake an American cam- 
paign. The additional threat that the 
campaign may be frustrated in pro- 
portion as it succeeds may be enough 
to dissuade even the hardiest firms 
from undertaking it. : 

The offending legislation is the 
clause in the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act which allows) American 
firms to demand higher tariffs if they 
feel that foreign competitors are in- 
juring their trade. It is this 
which has been invoked to restrict im- 
ports of, particularly, light vehicles 
and pottery from Britain. 

It’s hardly conceivable that such re- 
Strictive power should ever have been 


clause 


allowed to American business: t 
planation is, of course, purely po 
The whole idea of free enterp) 
the American market is nonsens 
foreign competition is to be sti! 
soon as it begins to succeed. 

It is this principle which ji 
discouraging foreign firms from 
up elaborate selling organizati 
the United States. They have 
cautious hitherto on account of | 
expense involved, and also by 
experience has shown that the 
lished American firms are a 
exert pressure in many WwW ays to p 
“interlopers” from distributing tt 
the normal channels. 

Now there is the additional, 
more fundamental, deterrent t! 
despite the difficulties, foreign 
are successful, their success will 
matically 
tion. The absurd situation coulk 


establish a case for 1 


arise Where a foreign firm would ¢ 
sider it advisable to “pull its punch 


because its goods were selling 
than the corresponding domestic 
ucts: 
prived of the Opportunity to se 
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by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 
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BUSINESS COMPETITION 


NEW COMPETITION FROM JAPAN 


by P. M. Richards 


NEW KIND of Japanese trade 
A competition is coming along, 
an. exports-conscious Canadians 
would do well to give attention to it. 

he situation is that just when the 
ini national scramble for export 
ma'kets is intensifying and Canada is 
me ting strong competition in her 
seach for new markets to replace 
those cut off by exchange obstacles, 
ne. ly-independent Japan is_prepar- 
ing to launch a powerful drive for 
export sales. 

1) fact, the drive is already under 
wa, not only in the overseas coun- 
tries — India, Latin America, West- 
ern Europe—to which Canada _ is 
ooking for increased exports busi- 
ness and in Japan’s old special mar- 
kets of South-East Asia, Indonesia 
and Africa, but in North America it- 
self. Japanese businessmen are al- 
ready sending sewing machines, bi- 
eveles, clocks, knitted goods to this 
continent to sell at prices that are 
disturbing to western producers. They 
will soon be sending much more. 

\n important change from past 
Japanese competition is that their new 
goods are to be of good quality, the 
Japanese claim. Instead of the cheap- 
\- made, gimerack articles of the 
past. depending for sales on low 
prices, future Japanese exports are 
detinitely to have quality as well as 
price appeal, they say. This will be 
achieved by using the most modern. 
efficient’ machinery and methods. 
Low-cost Japanese labor plus the new 
efficiency in production will give 
them an export pricing advantage. 

This increased efficiency in pro- 
duction is to be the key factor in their 
exports campaign. While it is a sound 
objective, it obviously is a costly and 
difficult one. Much or most of the 
new industrial machinery and equip- 
ment will come from the United 
States, and a problem will be to ac- 
que the necessary U.S. dollars. The 
Japonese already have a good deal 
of sierling exchange because they are 
exporting more to the sterling area 
countries than they are buying from 
ther’. But the pound sterling is not 
con ertible, and until it is made so, 
the -apanese will have to sell all they 


o 


S iterwood, ‘Dairies. Limited 
Class “‘A’’ Dividend No. 23 


tice is hereby given that the regular 
qu sterly dividend of Fifteen cents (15c) 
pe share has been declared on the out- 
sts ding Class “A’’ Shares of the Com- 
pa payable July 2nd, 1952, to share- 
10 (ers of record as at the close of busi- 
on May 30th, 1952. 


Class ‘’B’’ Dividend No. 17 


tice is also given that a dividend of 

F cents (5c) per share has been de- 
aed on the outstanding Class ‘B"” 

~ho es of the Company, payable July 2nd, 
wg to shareholders of record May 30th, 


FP. Order of the Board. 
L. R. GRAY 
Secretary 
ion, Ontario, 
Ma 15, 1952. 





Help Canada. . Buy '‘Made in Canada” Products} 


can to the U.S. in order to get dol- 
lars. And presumably to Canada too, 
in view of the high exchange rating of 
our dollar. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has set aside $100 million in 
U.S. funds to aid the purchasing of 
American equipment. 

It should be noted that this Jap- 
anese drive for exports and moderni- 
zation is aimed at more than addi- 
tional prosperity. They say it’s neces- 
sary for their very survival. Japan is 
now spending annually between $500 
million and $600 million more on im- 
ports than she is receiving from her 
exports. She would be broke if it 
were not for U.S. official expendi- 
tures in Japan for the Korean War 
and the occupation forces and per- 
sonal spendings by the latter. From 
now on, with Japan again independ- 
ent, this dollar income will decline 
fairly sharply. Furthermore, Japan’s 
economic position has been made 
much more difficult than it used to 
be by the loss of the big China mar- 
ket and of many territorial sources of 
materials and food. 

All this means that the new ex- 
ports drive is a very real and pur- 
poseful one. The Japanese are now 
engaged on a big research program to 
determine the products and markets 
that will be most rewarding. They 
are apparently planning to export a 
much wider range of goods than they 
did before the war, including heavy 
and light machinery, electrical and 
scientific equipment, plastics, textiles, 
chemicals and canned foods. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 





se Horsepower 0.8.C. certified 
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of Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 


Business Established 1889 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
LONDON OTTAWA 
ST. CATHARINES 


WINNIPEG 
HAMILTON 
NEW YORK 


VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
KITCHENER 
BOSTON 


CALGARY 
OWEN SOUND 


QUEBEC LONDON, ENG. 


Purchasers and Distributors 
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ning EXPRESS 
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OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CANADIAN 
PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 








he ogging,/1 wp Making Miniegieadectries 
choose Johnson Dependability 


Dependability, the most important feature in an outboard motor is built right in to every 
Johnson Sea-Horse. For heavy duty work boats, fast pleasure craft and fishing boats, experts 
choose the powerful, dependable Johnson 25. It has exceptional performance range, from | 
to over 30 m.p.h. It starts easily, performs smoothly, gives years of service. Gear 
Shift and one hand Synchro Twist-Grip speed control simplify boat handling. See 
the Johnson 25 NOW at your dealer's, one of 4 great 1952 Johnson models 3, 5 
10, 25 horse power. Write for complete FREE literature. 

Ask about the IRON HORSE power and lighting plants for low cost light and power 


Johnson 


MOTORS 


’ 


PETERBOROUGH CANADA 
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Of course Canada and the U.S. can 
protect their home markets against 
Jap: nese goods by raising tariffs. But 
foreign markets are another matter 


Right now, the 


world’s export trade 





s rapidly becoming more competi- 
ve. If our own production costs and 
ces Keep ising. the Japanese ad- 

\ ye a strong one 


Ease More Controls? 
. REASON) why) consumer 
bt g has not jumped vigorous- 


g the Government's re- 





PEA Re, 
} i ct Vin) 
ee 





moval — or suspension — of its in- 
stalment credit restrictions is_ that 
they were only one item in its anti- 
inflation policy, which otherwise re- 
mains in effect as I pointed out here 
last week. The other items (apart 
from taxes) have been limits on 
bank lending and the temporary 
disallowance of depreciation write 
offs on “unnecessary” capital ex 
penditures. These latter restrictions 
ire potently anti-inflationary, since 
they tend to prevent, or discourage, 
many undertakings that would have 
expanded purchasing powel 


The Government could have per- 
mitted these enterprises to proceed 
and confined itself to trying to hold 
prices down by “freezing” them. But 
it knew that the upward pressures on 
prices Were dangerously strong and 
that it would not be able perma- 
nently to hold them in line. In tact 
prices were already advancing all too 
rapidly. So it took the unpopular but 
courageous course of choking off new 
developments at the source if they 
did not fit into the country’s defence 
and defence-associated program. Ot 


course it Was unpopular because it 





meant killing off a lot of new 
and new dollars. But this oby 
was preferable to doing serious 


to the defence effort and the p 


themselves by letting the inflati: 
come runaway. 

Now that successive declines 
cost-of-living index are ind 
that inflation is being restrainec 
with new evidence of a genera! 
turn in business activity where 
not supported by defence an 
expenditures 
Government has lifted the inst 


fence - associated 


GREATER CANADA 


MINION ENGINEERING 


FROM THIS PLANT... 


the machines that are 
helping build a 


The Hydraulic Turbines that are harnessing 
over half the water power developed in Canada 
... the Paper Machines that are producing more 
than half this country’s tremendous volume of 
newsprint ... gear units, mine hoists and Diesel 
engines... rolling mills for the steel industry... 
pumps and huge hydraulic presses... all are 
products of the unsurpassed wealth of skills, 
experience and equipment at your service at 
Dominion Engineering. 

Whether your industry is mining, pulp and 
paper, rubber, plastics, steel or general manu- 
facturing—you can depend on Dominion to build 
the industrial equipment you need. Write P.O. 
Box 220, Montreal, for General Bulletin DE. 





COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 















credit limitations and may 
take action to reduce, though 
ablv not totally remove, the de; 
tion restrictions. It might be 
that the reduction of bank 
was adopted by the chartered 
themselves on the advice 
Bank of Canada, not by G 
ment order. 

All the Government's ant 
tion measures, again with the <¢ 
tion of tax changes, are desig 
highlv flexible; they can be lig! 
or removed or tightened very 
Thus thev can usefully contrib 
keeping the national economy 
more or less even keel. The ba 
ture is that the use of them 
to accustom the people to depe 
on Government controls, an 
Government to exercising such ¢ 
trols, which, of course, means 
duction of personal freedom. T 
this doesn’t sound very danger 
is where all dictatorships begir 

If there should be a definite 
ness slump (which does not now s 
likely) there will quickly be den 
for stimulatory action by G 
ment. And no doubt it will c 
be forthcoming, in line with n 
public opinion. That is why 
continue to have inflation. 






es Make a 
BRFATHER'S DAY 
SPLASH 
with your 
New 


SPARKLETS 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 
It's smart — and thrifty — to make you" ow 
soda in a Sparklets Syphon. Refilling ‘cokes 
next to no time: fill with water, - 
‘charge’ with a Sparklets Bulb AY 
—tand a syphon of 


fresh, zesty ‘soda’ 
is yours. 


Standard Wire 
Mesh Syphon, 
Chrome Top 
$17.50 


De Luxe Stream- 
line all-metal 
Chrome Syphon 
with tray $27.50 


Bulbs (Refills) — 
Box of 12 $1.75 


SPARKLETS 
CTT SYPHONS 


Canadian Distributors: 


PALMERS LIMITED, 
730 Wellington St., Montreal. 
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U.S. BUSINESS 





SEAWAY TO BE SHELVED 


by R. L. Hoadley 


S THE WEEKS go by it becomes 
\ increasingly evident that the St. 
| awrence Seaway project will be 
cought in an adjournment log-jam in 

U.S. Congress. When the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee recently 
brought out, without recommenda- 
tion, the 11-year-old agreement for 
jint Canada-U.S. development, the 
Seaway hit a major road block. 

Failure to obtain a favorable rec- 
oumendation obviously hurt the bill’s 
cnances of enactment this_ session. 
e Truman Administration has sent 
up two messages to Congress in a 
valiant attempt to save the bill from 

1951 fate when it was pigeonholed 

the Jast minute in the adjournment 
rush, 

The White House is pressing hard 
for the legislation but President Tru- 
man, ever since he bowed out of the 
presidential race, has headed a “stand- 
»\" Administration that is steadily 
owing more impotent in its in- 
fluence on Congress. 

Democratic leaders are planning to 
wind up this session of Congress be- 
fore the national political conven- 
tions convene in July. To do so, they 
must push hard for action on regular 
appropriation bills, foreign aid and 
continued price controls. Usually the 
White House sends congressional 
leaders a list of “must” bills on which 
action is expected before adjourn- 
ment. This spring there has been 
less talk of “must” bills apart from 
the appropriation bills. 


Should the Seaway bill reach the 
Senate floor, and most observers 
doubt that it will, opponents of the 


measure say they are prepared to 
“talk the bill to death”. That is not 
hard to do when restless legislators 
are anxious to go home. 

Senator Alexander Wiley, Repub- 
lican from Wisconsin, who was in- 
strumental in forcing the bill out of 
committee, still appears confident 
that the Seaway bill will be passed be- 
fore adjournment. But few of his col- 
leagues share his optimism. Senator 
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Tom Connally of Texas, arch-enemy 
of the Seaway, is retiring from the 
Senate at the end of the year. But he 
retains his chairmanship of the power- 
ful Foreign Relations Committee 
until he gets out and can still get in 
some effective licks before Congress 
adjourns. Connally, incidentally, has 
finally stated the reason he is so op- 
posed to the Seaway; it “discriminates” 
against Gulf of Mexico ports. 








Members: 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
« 


of Canada 


In the first 


of a series on 


Canadian Industry. our 
Monthly Bulletin for May 


discusses 
affecting 


and reviews 


some of the factors 


gold producers 
several of the 


better situated companies. 


If you are not already on our 
mailing list and would like to 
receive the Bulletin, we will 
be pleased to send you copies 
of the forthcoming series with- 
out obligation. 


Ross, Knowles & hen 


330 BAY STREET WA. 
; at Hamilton Brantford Windsor Sudbury Brampton 
The Investment Dealers’ Association 


1701 TORONTO 


Direct wires to Montreal and New York 














Could you manage a circus? 


As Executor, National Trust has been ealled upon to manage almost 
every type of business—from a railroad to a circus! Our success 
in administering these unusual estates is due to our broad experience 


—and the application of sound business principles. 


Whether your Estate is large or small—simple or involved— 
it requires skilled management. It is no job for an “amateur” Executor. 
For the security of your family, name National Trust in your Will. 


We invite you to consult one of our Trust Officers. 
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National a 


Write for This Free Booklet 


It explains the duties and requirements of an 
Executor and how the fees of an Executor are fixed. 
It gives you interesting and valuable information, 


whether your estate is small or large. 
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EXPORTS MARKETS WON'T WAIT 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 
five years ago. Today, you can buy 
anything there: Swiss watches, French 
wines, Japanese cameras, American 
cars and automatic laundries, Dutch 
crockery. British cloths, etc., etc. And 
the market is larger still for primary 
eoods, machinery. tools. construction 
materials, etc. 

But who is getting this market? 
The United States is getting a large 





SERVING 


CANADIANS 


part of it—for mass produced articles 
especially. And naturally all the ex- 
perts, technicians and advisers refer- 
red to above suggest and work with 
American products. And if a factory 
or an industry tools up American, it 
will replace American, thus ensuring 
a long term demand. 

Markets also depend upon impor- 
ters and merchandisers. Both Britain 
and Holland have long established 


"Because we work 


in metal... 


-.. Supplying superlatively fine equip- 
ment to Dairies, Food manufacturers, 
Chemical processors, Hospitals and other 
institutions, Canadian health is safeguarded, 


food, beverages, medicines . . . 


Wwe weer .. 


at lower cost. Thus, in serving Canadian Industry 
well, Canadian Vickers Limited serves the people of 


Canada well. Whether it be heavy machinery for the 


even the clothes 


. are produced in greater quantity and 


basic industries, equipment for fabrication, cargo 


ships to carry Canadian products or warships 
to defend our shores .. . look to Canadian 


Vickers for fine engineering and expert 


craftsmanship. 
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pif INDUSTRY NEEDS IT...CANADIAN VICKE 
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MONTREAL 





commercial importing and exporting 
firms in these countries, with develop- 
ed reputations and contacts. The Ger- 
mans are in an even stronger position. 
More than any other nationality, the 
Germans have emigrated to the Boli- 
var Republics, and their descendants 
are now second and third generation 
nationals of those countries. Most of 
these have entered the import-export 
and merchandising businesses. They 
comprise a ready-made market for the 
expanding German industries. 
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Toronto Office: 25 King St. West 
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There is a market in these co, 
tries, in all of Latin America; but 
a buyers’ market. Exporters there 1 
and with the best service will get 
market, but they will have to win 
Canada has a good name all throush 
South America, but a good name th 1 
is,still anticipatory rather than pro\ 4 
through long contact; this is a go: d 
start, but no excuse for being 
Harry Chapin Plummer quoted 
a bulletin of the Canadian 
porters’ Association, speaks of opp 
tunities in Brazil in words that ary 
equally to the Bolivar Repub! 
“I believe it would pay, and 
well, any Canadian exporter to m 
a thorough study of the developm: 
for example, of the already mig 
(though less than ten years oid) 
Volta Redonda steel mills between 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paolo. True, 
the industry was founded largely 
Export-Import Bank financing. « ‘th 
all purchases earmarked at lS 
sources. But the ‘trick’ that escapes 
many Canadian or other foreign sup- 
pliers is that while Volta Redonda, 
per se, is ‘hooked’ to the Export-Im- 
port deal, it is surrounded by a switt 
ly increasing colony of industrial and 
trade units that are not beholden to 
the U.S. They are susceptible to con- 
sistent, competitive bidding by Ca 
dian or any overseas countries equip- 
ped to provide the sort of processed 
or semi-processed goods required 5) 
plants established in Brazil to service 
the big smelters and rolling mills.” 


7" MUCH Of the Latin American 
market disappearing behind high 
tariffs, and the rest subjected to keen 
competition, the trend already dis- 
cernible and sure to become more pro- 
nounced in the future is the export 
of capital and technique to form 
branch industries to completely pro- 
cess goods or finish semi-processed 
goods, in partnership with national 
capital in the country of location 
This is, in effect, what Truman's 
Point Four program boils down to 
after the trimmings are remo\ 
nothing less than the old polit 
adage, if you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em 
In other words, utilize the preva! ing 
economic nationalism, set up national 
industries, employing national 0 
and attracting national capital. }\- 
propriation? There’s always this 

but for the large extractive industries 
or those that are exclusively for 
owned, not for a national ind 
with national capital involved 
paradoxically, the smaller the in 
try, which entails a lesser origina 
vestment, the safer it is from ex 
priation. 

Further, much of the trouble 1 
Bolivar Republics can be trace: 
the lack of an industrial and 
mercial middle class to cou 
balance the three-way struggle 
tween a now politically articulat: 
boring class, the huge foreign in 
tries, and the landed class who dc 
a return to the old system. In e 
one of these countries the militar 
stepped in in the name of peace 
order. But such a middle clas 
rapidly growing, and we can eX} 
a younger generation of more mai 
better educated and more stable 
zens. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 
ynsidered safe; so that to win the 
“enate the Republicans have to pick 
f 3 of the remaining 5 seats, and 
j id all of their own 20. 

q Some of these twenty would be 
t -ich a good riddance to the Repub- 
1 & -an Party that it is conceivable that 
!,e might take a long term view and 
t exert himself to help them, wait- 
g instead for the next round, in 
154. His foreign policy, in any case, 
. ould be safe in a Democrat-con- 

| olled Senate. 
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" Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 

4 CALVIN BULLOCK 

i 4 Ltd. 


| Hollinger Consolidated | 


Gold Mines, Limited | 


, ; DIVIDEND NUMBER 411 


\ dividend of 6c per share has been) 
‘lared by the Directors on the Capital | 
ck of the Company, payable on the! 
th day of June, 1952, to shareholders of 
ord at the close of business on the| 
i day of June, 1952. 
IATED the 15th day of May, 1952. 


P C. FINLAY, | 
Secretary. | 
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DEER STILL THRIVE 


ILLIAM THE CONQUEROR it was 

who loved the deer as if he were 
their father, and who showed his affec- 
tion by hunting them furiously in the 
forests he set apart for their abode. 
But he kept the thinning of their num- 
bers as his own royal privilege, and 
woe betide the poor devil who loosed 
off a greygoose shaft at one and was 
caught in the act. Hanging was the 
least that would happen to him. 

In these modern days with about 
fifty million people occupying the land 
once mostly forest and wilderness, it 
might be thought that deer would 
have entirely disappeared from the 
country, except in parkland and deer 
forest where they are carefully watch- 
ed and preserved. But such is appar- 
ently not the case. Recent surveys 
seem to indicate that considerable 
numbers of deer are living at large in 
certain areas of the country and pros- 
pering. 

No one can say how much the deer 
population has grown and no one can 
really be sure that it has grown at all. 
What is quite certain is that the deer 
have increased their range. They are 
to be found wandering about in parts 
of the country where previously they 
were unknown except: in parks. In 
fact, their present freedom is attribut- 
ed largely to the breaking up of big 
estates and the neglect of fencing and 
game-keeping. 

There are not enough deer roving 
about the country to cause any worry 
to farmers by their:: depredations. 
They seem to keep so far as possible 
to what wilderness is left. But with 
so little wilderness and so many hun- 
gry millions of people the astonishing 
thing is that they should be able to 
survive at all without special protec- 
tion. It is a pleasant thought that 
they do, but perhaps they owe their 
survival to the fact that not enough 
people like venison for it to be worth 
the poacher’s while to kill and sell 
them. When it is worth his while 
they won’t last long. 


| Res ALEXANDER has always been 
notable for the genius which is a 
kind of sublimated common sense. He 
has never displayed it to better effect 
than in his maiden speech in the House 
of Lords, which, in the words of Lord 
Pakenham, “at once established him 
as one of the leading figures in the 
House.” That this was not merely one 
of the customary courtesies of such 
occasions the whole attitude of the 
House made perfectly clear. 
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By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 
To the Late King George VI 
Tanqueray, Gordon & Co. Ltd. 





Stands Supteme 


TANQUERAY, GORDON & CO., LTD. 


... the largest gin distillers in the world 


Consolidating 


PROFITS 


PERHAPS there is not the glamor about an assured 512% 
yearly income that there is in a “hoped for’ 100% profit— 
BUT there are many times when it can be extremely com- 
forting to know one has a steady, annual investment in- 
come regardless of the actions of the stock market. 

IT IS SOUND BUSINESS practice, at the present time, 
to consolidate at least a part of one’s market profits of 
the past 3 years. 


THE MEDIUM we suggest— 


BICKLE-SEAGRAVE 
52 % FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


Denominations $500-$1,000 
Price: 100 and accrued interest 
Carrying a bonus of Common shares at 
the rate of 40 shares per $1,000 bond 


These bonds are well secured with good earning coverage. 
The bonus of common shares is attractive for capital 


appreciation. 
N. L. MaeNAMES & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Investment Dealers 


19 Melinda Street Toronto 1 
Telephone EMpire 4-3343 


N. L. MacNames & Company Limited, 19 Melinda St., Toronto 1 


Without obligation send me full particulars of Bickle-Seagrave Limited 
512% First Mortgage Bonds with bonus of Common Stock 
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A SCHOOL TRUSTEE TALKS BACK 


fair village if there isn’t a high school 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
Comes indignant protest from the 
local boosters and businessmen who 
naturally want to keep the local dol- 
lars at home. They know the school 
students will buy their books and their 
pop and their cosmetics and many of 
their clothes in the area where they 
attend school. 
“Besides.” these local boosters say, 


entice settlers to our 


“how can we 

















important than what you see— 
especially in steel fabrication. 
This skilled riveter is one of 
the last links in a long chain of 
endeavour in which Dominion 
Bridge research men, designers, 
shop men and erection engineers 
work together as a team. They 
are ready and prepared to serve 


industry and the Nation in 


the trying times ahead. 


Illustrated: 


1. A section of our STRUCTURAL DESIGN 
department—one of the largest and finest in the country. 


TT . . 
W hat’s behind is often more 


here?” Parents complain and 
rightly so... that travelling back and 
forth to school in a bus is bad. Since 
the bus picks them up at four, chil- 
dren get little opportunity to partici- 
pate in the extensive extra-curricular 
programs provided by the larger 
schools. Once again the trustee is in 
the middle. Whatever he does will be 
considered wrong by somebody. 


t*. P 
ve Na 


Builders and the manufacturers of 
school equipment are giving us a 
rough time, too. Because of the rush 
of families to the suburbs and the in- 
creased birth-rate, practically every 
suburban school has an overcrowding 
problem. In our school, each year 
since the war between 30 and 40 
shiny-faced beginners have showed up 
for Grade I at the beginning of the 
term, while only about a dozen have 
graduated from Grade VIII at the 
end of the term. A net gain of half a 
roomful of students a year. 







2. Dominion Bridge FABRICATION FACILITIES throughout Canada are 


typified by this view of part of our Toronto plant. 


3. Dominion Bridge RESEARCH has helped many pioneering jobs—as for example, 


the new Aluminum Bridge at Arvida . 


*Other Divisions: Boiler, 


Plants at: MONTREAL « OTTAWA ~ TORONTO « WINNIPEG « CALGARY « VANCOUVER - 


Platework, 


Mechanical, Warehouse 


Assoc. Cos.: 


. and on the experienced ERECTION 


staff falls the final onus of getting the work finished on time. 


EDMONTON « SAULT STE. MARIE » QUEBEC - AMHERST, N.S. 


Fortunately we had two extra b.se 
ment rooms that could be turned jnto 
classrooms and so we haven’t had io 
build . . . yet. Other schools haven't 
been so fortunate. They have buiit 
extensions at staggering costs. Down 
the road from us a small brick :wo- 
room school has just finished aduis 
4wo more rooms... not big ones |, 
at a cost of $77,000. (Our entire -ix- 
room school cost just over $35 4.00 
in 1939.) A nearby high school added 
15 rooms and a gymnasium last \ car 
for just under $400,000. 

Equipping a school isn’t wha: it 
used to be either. In the old days. as 
long as you had seats (adjustabl. to 
grow with the kids), a blackboard, a 
couple of maps, a strap and a {ew 
other odds and ends, you were in busi- 
ness. Not any more. Each advance in 
education has required new and more 
expensive equipment. The modern 
school is a cross between a movie 
house and a recreational centre. 

If you haven’t at least a moving- 
picture projector, a radio and record 
player for each room and a good 
printing machine, you can’t expect 
your staff to do an effective job. You 
can add a television set to that in a 
few months. In the high school men- 
tioned above they have introduced 
some of the standard modern equip- 
ment. There is a public-address sys- 
tem, for instance, so that the prin- 
cipal can pick up a microphone and 
talk to any part of the school. Saves 
him strolling around or sending a 
messenger. There are expensive drapes 
in many of the rooms and a large 
cafeteria in the basement. ; 

To be sure in some provinces the 
departments of education pay a part 
of the shot for building and equip- 
ment, but the school board still has 
to raise most of it. 


ESIDES all this, just being a school- 
board member involves plenty of 
hard work. If you are chairman, you 
can count on giving about one-quarter 
of your time to the job. You are con- 
stantly being badgered by complain- 
ing parents, complaining teachers, 
people who insist that the chimney 
needs cleaning, local organizations 
who want to use the school, and jani- 
tors who are determined that they 
won't. 
Even when you aren’t cha 
you serve on a committee (mainten- 
ance, supply, finance, etc.), hich 
means that you spend long hours be- 
tween monthly meetings, drawinz up 
budgets, shopping around for s«cond- 
hand desks, preparing a report 0" sal- 
ary schedules, or finding oui how 


rman 


much it will cost to fence the prop- 
erty. 

Nobody minds these chor. of 
course. They are the tasks you ~ «pect 
and accept when you bec a 


school-board member. It is the o'er 
load of straw that is breakin’ the 
camels’ backs, and causing ny 
board members to throw up (ielr 
hands in despair. In fact, if ne- 
thing isn’t done soon to relies. the 
financial burdens on local sch we 
are likely to have as lively an exodus 
from the ranks of trustees as we ‘ad 
from the teaching profession (\'!Ng 
and after the war. 

And a good trustee is as imj 
as a good teacher. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 

ne-ded for the kind of “digging” 
which would make committee inves- 
tig tions thoroughly effective. 
* 3, Finally, I think the hours of 
sitting should be revised. We should 
sit earlier in the day when members 
ar. fresher. But we should not re- 
duce the forty-minute time limit on 
speeches. Many speeches would be 
improved by abbreviation, but this 
must be left to the discretion of in- 
dividual members. To reduce the time 
limit would be dangerous in a House 
with so lopsided a Government ma- 
joi tv. 


Plan the Business 


by Stanley Knowles 
(CCF, Wpg.-N. Centre) 


N ANY discussion of the rules of 
| the House of Commons, one must 
keep in mind the two aims which are 
recognized by all authorities as fun- 
damental. On the one hand, the trans- 
action of public business must be ac- 
complished, and it is obviously desir- 
able to do this without any unneces- 
sary waste of time. On the other 
hand, it is equally important, as Bou- 
rinot puts it, “to protect a minority 
and restrain the improvidence or 
tyranny of a majority . . . to enable 
every member to express his opinion 

to give abundant opportunity for 
the consideration of every measure, 
and to prevent any legislative action 
being taken upon sudden impulse.” 

A good deal of the clamor for 
changes in the rules we follow in the 
House of Commons springs from the 
desire to shorten the sessions. Is that 
a sufficient object? Let it not be for- 
gotten that there are many instances 
where the public good has been serv- 
ed by the persistence of members exer- 
cising their right to express their views 
on the floor of Parliament. 

If I had to choose the more impor- 
tant of the two aims set out above, | 
would say that it is of primary im- 
portance to protect the right of the 
people of Canada to be heard in Par- 
liament, through the members of 
their choice, whether those members 
support or oppose the government of 
the day. Indeed, I believe we would 
have a healthier democracy if more 
members participated in the debates 
in the House of Commons than is 
normally the case. 

Similarly, I believe the atmosphere 

of Parliament would be improved if 
the work of the session could be plan- 
ned. and if the members could be 
given the details of such planning 
Wel in advance. Dr. Beauchesne has 
sugested that each year’s session 
mig it be divided into three periods 
of to or three months each, and that 
the business of Parliament might be 
diviied and each item of business 
alloted to one of these three periods. 
Pro\ided arrangements are preserved 
so tat grievances can be raised and 
eme gencies dealt with, I believe that 
suc’ a plan should be tried. 
e usual reply to a request for 
son. planning in the work of a ses- 
sion is that any plan would be upset 
by too many members exercising 
thei right to speak and thus prolong- 
ing 1 debate beyond the time antici- 
pated. 

Does this mean that the length of 


any particular debate should be lim- 
ited? The objections to such a course 
here in Canada are very strong. 
Therefore, as an alternative I would 
suggest that just as in any two or 
three day convention it is the practice 
of most organizations to plan the 
business and provide that any matter 
not concluded within the allotted 
time is adjourned until the end of the 
convention and dealt with under “un- 
finished business,” so we might con- 
sider adjourning until the end of the 
session, or the end of one of the pe- 
riods thereof if Dr. Beauchesne’s pro- 
posal were adopted, certain debates 
which the House finds it difficult to 
conclude within the allotted time. 

The success of such a plan would 
depend, however, on the allotting of 
a reasonable length of time, prefer- 
ably by agreement. Furthermore, it 
would have to be understood that 
there would be no adjourning until 
the end of the session of emergency 
legislation, such as compensation for 
loss due to foot and mouth disease, 
improvements in the war veterans’ 
allowance, and like matters. But we 
could adjourn the debate on the ad- 
dress, the debate on the budget, a 
debate on a revision of the criminal 
code, and on other legislation of that 
type. 

I believe that the changes I have 
suggested, taken together, would im- 
prove the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons, and expedite the han- 
dling of its business, without denying 
the right of members to be heard, and 
their right to give to Parliament, as is 
their duty, the benefit of their judg- 
ment. 


Basic Difficulties 


by Walter Harris 
(L., Grey-Bruce) 


Minister of Citizenship and 
immigration 

S PARLIAMENT merely a debat- 

ing society to which the Govern- 
ment pays no attention? Or is it the 
place where the liberty of the subject 
is protected and where Ministers can 
always be called to account for all 
their acts? 

You will find Canadians hopelessly 
divided about these questions, but 
you'll also find them firmly convinced 
that whatever it is supposed to be, 
Parliament isn’t doing the job smooth- 
ly and efficiently. And Parliament’s 
critics aren’t all outside Parliament. 
For the past 12 years there has been 
more general agreement in the House 
of Commons on the subject of the 
necessity for a revision of the Rules 
of Procedure of the House than there 
has been about anything else. 

Such widespread agreement should 
have brought results long ago, but it 
hasn’t. Members of the Government 
and their supporters are impatient to 
“get on with the business of the coun- 
try.” Opposition parties are insistent 
on the same thing, but each has in 
mind his particular idea of what the 
country’s business is, and the two are 
seldom the same. 

The basic difficulty is the length of 
the session; if the session lasted but 
three months, as it did in the past, 
there would not be much demand for 
change, but there is something wrong 


when this Parliament has been in ses- 
sion in Ottawa 60 per cent of the 
time since it was elected almost three 
years ago. 

In examining the weakness of Par- 
liament everyone agrees there should 
be a saving of time, but when discus- 
sion begins as to the means of saving 
time it has so far been impossible to 
obtain any agreement on how to do it. 

The present procedure in the 
House dates from 1926, but it is es- 
sentially the procedure of 1870 when 
sessions lasted 2 or 3 months and one 
could take the time to be a Member. 


In truth all Members would like to 
shorten the sessions. Most Members 
believe it could be done if a fixed time 
were allotted for debate on particular 
subjects. Long ago the United King- 
dom Parliament found it necessary 
to limit the days for consideration of 
the Estimates (26 days for about 4 
billion pounds as compared with an 
average in Canada, not fixed, of 23 
days for about 4 billion dollars. 

Most Members think that except 
for special occasions, or when Minis- 
ters and their chief critics are speak- 
ing, 30-minute speeches instead of 40 
would reduce the time of the House 
and not spoil the level of the debate. 

Many Members believe that the 
report of the sub-Committee of Pro- 
cedure in 1947 contained useful rec- 
ommendations for improvements in 
our methods. 

Why are not some of these changes 
made? 

The Government and most Liberal 
Members would certainly welcome 
any reasonable plan to shorten the 
time required to do public business. 

But any Government hesitates to 
mobilize its majority to make changes 
in the rules of Parliament which are 
designed not so much to get the busi- 
ness done as to protect minorities and 
to preserve individual freedom. 

And so far it has not been possible 
to get agreement on any proposals for 
saving time or streamlining procedure 
—as the United Kingdom Parliament 
did years ago. 


N° oNE—certainly no Liberal— 
! wants to take away anyone’s real 
freedom or the right of any Member 
to question or criticize or oppose the 
Government. But those rights could 
be preserved and probably strength- 
ened if we had better rules and in 
some cases shorter debates and a 
regular timetable which gave Parlia- 
ment a chance to decide questions by 
their votes after a reasonable time 
had been allowed for discussion. 

Canada has grown up constitution- 
ally, industrially, financially and in 
nearly every other way. Parliament 
has a bigger job to do and should 
grow up so as to discharge its respon- 
sibilities. 

The principle must be—preserve 
the rights of Parliament—preserve 
the privileges and opportunities of the 
Opposition to search into every act 
of every Minister and to criticize, 
amend and improve legislation—but 
also provide means for taking deci- 
sions so that public business can be 
done with dignity and dispatch. 

There is no conflict between these 
objectives. 
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of Rural Co-operator, a farm 
and co-operative publication in 
| Ontario with 65,000 circulation. 
| Duties include other aspects of 
| publication and _ publicity for 
| farm and cooperative organiza- 
tions, as well as vigorous and pro- 
gressive editorial writing featur- 
ing farm policy and public af- 
| fairs. Starting salary between 
| $4000 and $7000. Write fully stat- 
ing education, experience, age. 
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Here is value in a new 
LOW-PRICED filing cabinet. 
Quality constructed of 
heavy gauge steel, 
suspension slide drawers, 
and made in two sizes - 
Letter and Cap - the 
COMMERCE FILE is the 
answer to your filing 
worries ! 
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ORDER YOUR BOOKS 
FROM 


BURNILL’'S 
BOOKSHOP 


100 Yonge Street, Toronto 1 
MAIL ORDERS POSTPAID 





CAMP 


ENTURE | 


GIRLS 6-17 BOYS 6-11 
AUGUST RESERVATIONS ONLY 
Counsellor Training Course for girls 16 to 17.) 
DIRECTORS 


MR. JOHN HOYLE, B.PAED., M.A. 
MISS MARY DENNYS, B.A. 


CAMP SECRETARY 


MRS. W. E. COCKRAM 
36 BKAESIDE ROAD, TORONTO 12 
TELEPHONE MA. 1630 
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NOW and/or LATER 


Whenever you visit Atlantic 
City and the Dennis, your visit 
is “in season”’-—always ready to 
thrill you are the rumbling surf, 
the salty air, the exhilarating 
sun. To say nothing —when 


your mood is such of gay 
crowds, smart shops, sophisti- 
cated entertainment. So plan to 
now and or later. 


visit’ us 





Lid W \NIS 


Boardwalk at Michigan Ave. 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Write or telephone for reservations 
. . 


THE SAFE ENCLOSURE 
FOR ALL eee, 


/ yi ' | 
A SIZE AND STYLE. .'. . . 
/.. . BOR EVERY PURPOSE 


BARBER-ELLIS 


ALL CANADIAN 


COAST TO COAST 





STUDY AT HOME 
FOR A DEGREE 


Postal courses for London University 
Degrees B.A., B.Sc.. B.D, B.Sc. Econ 
Established in 1894. Wolsey Hall has a 
record of over 12,500 successes. Fees 
moderate. Information from Dept. OS-20 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 
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AFTER ALL. The autobiography of Sir Norman 
Angeli—B8ritish Book Service—$3.75. 


by John L. Watson 


HE TERM “Norman Angellism” 

is no longer current among stu- 
dents of politics but a generation ago 
it signified a good deal; it was, in fact, 
a synonym for woolly and “unreal- 
istic” thinking about international 
affairs—and all because the pundits 
had utterly failed to comprehend the 
meaning of a little book which had 
appeared half a dozen years before 
the outbreak of World War I. 

In 1908 the young editor of the 
Paris Daily Mail submitted to a num- 
ber of London publishers a slim 
manuscript entitled “The Great Illu- 
sion”; it was a shrewd and reasonable 
treatise on the futility of modern war 
and the publishers were unanimous in 
their outright rejection of it. Finally 
it was published at the author’s ex- 
pense and copies were sent to every 
major literary critic in the country. 
For a long time nothing happened, 
then H. N. Brailsford gave the book 
a two-page review in The Nation and 
within 18 months it had been trans- 
lated into more than 20 languages 
and was being read all over the civil- 
ized world. 

Almost all the critics misinterpreted 
“The Great Illusion”: Angell had 
written that since modern warfare 
meant economic ruin for all con- 
cerned, victor as well as vanquished, 
there was no longer any justification 
for it, even on the most Machiavellian 
grounds, and no nation in its right 
mind would resort to it. 

The commentators misinterpreted 
the thesis, imagining that Angell had 
declared war to be _ impossible, 
whereas in truth he had merely held 
it to be unprofitable. 1914 gave the 
critics their cue and the laughter was 
long and loud, but by 1919 the shoe 
was on the other foot; in 1922 the 
author of “The Great Illusion” was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for his ef- 
forts in the cause of peace. 

The episode of “The Great Illu- 
sion” is the core of a wonderfully 
honest and inspiring biography by one 
of the great political thinkers of this 
century. At 17 Norman Angell 
shook the dust of an ailing Europe 
from his feet and set out for the 
American West, where he worked for 
years as farmer, cowboy and 
miner. After his stint 


many 
hard-rock 


—Jsohn O' Hare onpeais 


JACKET: “CANDLE FOR A STAR” 


with the Daily Mail in Paris and the 
publication of his book, he became 
director of the Garton Foundation for 
the Study of International Polity. 
From then on he devoted all his 
time, his energy and his genius to the 
cause of peace—with little success 
but with a practical and un-fanatical 
idealism that made him a great figure 
in the world and makes his autobio- 
graphy a stimulating and encouraging 


book. 
World Traveller 


HOW TO TRAVEL INCOGNITO — by Ludwig 
Bemelmans—McClelland & Stewart—$3.75. 


by John Creed 


HE COSMOPOLITAN raconteur 

describes a series of adventures in 
Paris and on the Riviera, writing in 
his usual style of sophisticated whimsy. 
Bemelmans is a master at describing 
believably the odd individuals who 
form the “international set” and his 
glimpses into restaurants, chateaux, 
gambling casinos and Paris mansions 
are fascinating. 

The book is semi-fictional in that 
the author’s incredible but hilarious 
anecdotes are sandwiched between 
his accurate and poetic descriptions 
of the environs of his story. The 
book is highly specialized but for 
those with the taste for Bemelmans’ 
both fey and wistful writing, this is 
up to his usual standard. 


The Early Urge 


A CANDLE FOR A STAR—by Zoe Lund Schiller 
—Macmillan—$4.00. 


by Hal Tracey 


| peerage sparingly and judi- 
ciously used, can be extremely 
effective in a novel, and Miss Schiller 
has brought the technique to perfec- 
tion. Her story of Duncan Mac- 
Gregor, pioneer of the U.S. north- 
west, and his struggle to present a 
pageant reviewing the more innocuous 
portions of his somewhat shady past, 
has a stereoscopic quality that would 
have been impossible to achieve with- 
out the use of flashbacks. 

The qualities that made opportunist 
Ducan MacGregor an “empire build- 
r”, his shrewdness, ability to size up 
people and to put an exact price tag 
on them, are revealed in the way he 
handles the temperamental crew of 
professionals and amateurs who put 
on the pageant in the new community 
theatre he has donated to his home 
town. 

The reader gets a double look at 
Duncan’s past through the story 
told by the pageant, and through 
Duncan’s own stream of conscious- 
ness, for he tells the story in the first 
person. 

The pageant leads Duncan to face 
up to the fact that he is not much 
more than a glorified carpet-bagger, 
even though he has made three for- 
tunes and lost two, and has _prac- 





—Spencer Co ‘ection 


FROM “THE CHAIR IN CHINA‘ 


tically built the town of Fremont 
single-handed. 

And yet the story, in stripping 
Duncan’s self-delusions from him, 
also reveals the indomitable spirit that 
made him and all the other hungry 
fortune-hunters, intent on making 4 
fast buck, unwitting builders of a 


great empire. 
Ancient Riddle 


AGES IN CHAOS—by Immanuel Velikovsky— 
Doubleday—$5.25. 


by B. K. Sandwell 


R. VELIKOVSKY has a gift for 

making amazing discoveries and 
arguing for them with terrific con- 
viction. 

In “Worlds in Collision” he was 
perhaps a little out of his territory 
when he ascribed the great catas- 
trophes of pre-history to the mis- 
behavior of Venus before she settled 
down to become a planet. But in the 
present volume his suggestion that 
the currently accepted datings of the 
records of Egypt and Israel have been 
wrongly connected, and that the 
Exodus “Plagues of Egypt” are iden- 
tical with the plagues recorded .» the 
Ipuwer papyrus is supported with a 
staggering wealth of coincidence and 
will have to be examined car-fully 
by all future historians of the p. riod 
Incidentally it enables also to pit to- 
gether Solomon’s Queen of >heba 
and the Hatshepsut of the Derr el 
Bahari bas-reliefs as one an the 
same person. 

The extraordinary indignati ol 
the scientists over “Worlds in Col- 
lision” now seems to have bee: due 
to Mr. Velikovsky’s habit of * sing 
his case to the common reader i: ‘ead 
of laying before the appro, ‘ate 
learned society, as protocol oby ‘usl’ 
requires. The historians will 0% 
ably be equally angry, for the sme 
reason, about “Ages in Chaos.’ 

Canadians may take a specia 
est in the fact that the E] Ar .rna 
tablets, which were translated 5 ov" 
own S.A.B. Mercer of Trinity. are 
among the documents most h :v!') 
drawn upon. 
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Outpost of Time 


PALOMAR — by Helen Wright — Macmillan — 
$4.50. 


by John Bishop 


of fYHIS great new window to the 

i stars will bring us into touch 
wit) those outposts of time and space 
whivh have beckoned from im- 
memorial ages . . . This telescope i 
the ‘engthened shadow of man at his 
besi It is man on tiptoe, reaching 
for relevancy and meaning, tracing 
with eager finger the outlines of order 
and law by which his little life is 








when she can be alone and quiet.” 
However, there is much work after 
the work of writing when the two 
women read aloud every chapter as 
Miss de la Roche finishes it. After- 
wards, more readings. When galley 
proofs start coming in, again, that 
savoring of writing flavoring. Maybe 
one reason people find these Cana- 
dian books entertaining reading? 


@ McClelland & Stewart gave a tea 
for Doris HepGes, author of “Dumb 
Spirit’, who has been here from 
Montreal. They are handling the 
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WINDOWS 
for the 
CROWN PRINCE 


ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 


An intimate, personal account of the author's unique assign- 
ment — four years at the Japanese Court as tutor to the 
young Crown Prince, where she assumed the task of enlight- 
ening and broadening the horizons of the young man be- 
































0k, a fantasy p ng i. . 
ceveleee wed” Z poteenges de soe fe a nt yon yond the bounds of a formal education. $4.75 
S» spoke Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick the English publishers saw no reason LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
on June 3, 1948, the day of dedication to change the subtitle “A Novel of 7 
of tie world’s largest telescope, at the Montreal” 
Palomar Observatory. The dreamer “Dumb Spirit”, that tongue-in- 
and planner of the great 200-inch in- cheek reincarnation writing job has 
strument was astronomer George EI- brought at least two new, lovable WALL 
ery Hale, whose vision had already characters into our fiction: Waldo, RENOVATION 
made possible the Yerkes Observatory worldly, irreverent spaniel puppy who IN HOMES CHURCHES | BUILDINGS 
(40-inch telescope, largest refracting- had once been a war hero and Paul, fe by 3D paccesses 
ype in existence) and the Mount clean-cut Canadian “gentleman”. All bientowie sara 
Wilson Observatory (neighbor of the other characters are not charming. eas served, : “Cc and Ww 
eet Palomar) with its 60-inch and 100- Mrs. Hedges has a gift for the sharp amie 3 era wand) eokdl. land 
nch reflectors. His last dream took a pen nib on the social scene. 2 
sien painful but sublime period of 30 The author is working on another si a : 
ears to win fruition; unfortunately book, meantime, slowing up on her ar n 

sping the man who did most to bring it to short story and radio work. the 3 surface fo be renovated. + Wall Nes of s Rc 
him reality died years before the great day 7 ari A, TEOLIS pane 4 COLLIER STREET, TORONTO. 

aa of dedication. @ The Royal Ontario Museum of as 

bec Helen Ww right, author of the excel- Archaeology mane: i aa 

a ent “Sweeper in the Sky” has been gularly satisfying, gracefu little ook 

of : spending several years in preparing “The Chair in China” by Louise 

the official biography of Hale. Her anak, STONE. 
delvings into original source materials There is a paucity of source mate- 
dle for this purpose have put her in a rial on the art of cabinet making in 
unique position for the writing of China. Mrs. Stone has done much 
sky— ‘Palomar’, which is more than sim- research to assemble her material. She 
piv the story of the now famous ob- says that the pieces of Chinese furni- 
servatory and the events leading up ture available to-day reveal such dis- i 
; to its construction. She traces briefly tinction in execution and design that 

a the history of telescopes from Galileo they stimulate further investigation so 

gis on, outlines poignantly the hundreds — this may be but the forerunner of | 

“ of headaches and heartaches that went more on this subject. Incidentally, 
a the planning and execution of the — one OF the most significant archaeo- | 

a Palomar giant, tells us in  not-too- logical finds relating to cevclopeem 

rs technical language just how the teles- of the chair in China is a small red i 
valas- cope is used, and gives us some idea bronze in the Royal Ontario Museum; 

= f its astounding success as a pusher- showing a figure seated in a chair: | 

we ird of man’s frontiers. said to have come from North Honan. 

n the —Rica } 
that , as 
«= Writers & W th nd | 
= A riters riting With Open Min | 
the | 9 experiences, recently, pointed LETTERS FROM AMERICA—by Alistair Cooke Everyone has a good time in this romantic summer- 644 & ies. i 
den- or us, the stimulation there is —Clarke, Irwin—$3.00 land-beside-the-sea’. If you haven't discovered the S48 “ ' 

. the for writers in savoring the flavor of b wonders of this picturesque land of legend — we Ve, fu 
4 Words. y Bernard Keble invite you to visit with us this year. Here's fun for 
te v the first time, in Toronto, we NM R. COOKE, BBC correspondent ee sii Macaiaeie:::: Wanaitlalaial 
fully saw the ~=much-discussed play “The in the United States, is the kind south of the Gaspé to the sea, it is a land filled | 
‘od Coch tail Party”. Although we had of Englishman who can see the good Pee ppc a = a ae a 
to- ead it, only in hearing the living and the less good points about Amer- siovuic umes suai eee wae. we 

sails ‘or’s from the stage did the T. S. ican life without getting too steamed There’s 0 tang in the air beside the seo that acts 
a Evtoy syntax impress us. The free up about either of them, since both like a magic tonic. You feel it wherever you go. | 
ie ‘erss flowed in that apparently effort- | are the results of natural forces far The clear, bright days are followed by cool, refresh 1h | 

ess manner that marks the work of — beyond American control. a pete papery ba ae er Gr ee | 
ot ‘Tue artists. This book is an editing of some 40 New Brunswick has enka of miles of broad 
‘ol- | the first time, too, we learned of his “talks” to the British public. smooth paved highways... and excellent hotel and 
due “ovr the way the author of the Canadians will understand the United ph ee For Hag osggane time of your Hf 
sal Jalna” series and other books and States—even the parts they know— ma. , « Val aw rena Os your 
we play. “tastes” her words. We were at much better for reading it. Americans Write for free booklets aa ee \ AY 
ate ‘ cinner party with Mazo de la will feel grateful for being so well Fill in this coupon and mail it to: ee A Z i} 
islv Rociie, Canada’s First Lady of Let- understood. Everybody will like the -s | 
ob- ‘ers. Always, it seems incredible many human touches—the anecdotes 2 ens?! 
Beh that ‘his fragile, shy person has turned —_and_ illustrative incidents—that make The Director. Oe Fravel Bureav, hee a | 
Soca a ee aes ae . 7 ae is not unlike that of ao intriguing oddities i | 
ter \ . : Soe Name Magnetic Hill i 
ra Was ilso a guest. This sprightly, fem- H. V. Morton. He can dramatize i Reversing Falls l | 
vur nine clever woman has devoted her Third Avenue, New York, and a Hopi ‘one Prov. Tidal Bore : | 
e ite (o the author; insists she shows village in Arizona equally well, with chy : oaul The Wells in the Rocks | 
vilv tone of the temperament associated ten lines of description and two onsen iovel The Covered Bridges 
And he is not fed NEw BR’ i 


with the highly gifted. 
“All she asks for is two hours a day 


revealing stories. 
up about anything, even radio. 
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holiday foursome... 


Ready for a Summer of fun. . . full-swinging 

cotton skirt with its own mess jacket . .. sports- 
minded shorts and bare-arm top. Allin bre 
“l 


cotton. A gay foursome from our caref 


casuals in the Summer Shop, * 


rd 
he 


Fashion Floor, The Third. 
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FILMS 
EDITORIALAPPROACH 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


HE editorial department is hegip. 

ning to encroach rather heavily on 
the screen these days, with producers 
falling back on public homiletics to 
fill in or round out their familiar 
plots. Occasionally this tendency gets 
out of hand and the resulting film 
sounds like an editorial illustrated by 
violence rather than an action film 
with marginal editorial comments. 

Something of the sort appexrs to 
have happened to “Deadline-U S.A.” 
starring Humphrey Bogart. Mr. Bo. 
gart is a metropolitan editor here and 
for a busy man he has to spend in un- 
conscionable amount of time describ. 
ing the rights and duties of the press. 
This is a sound subject, but it seems 
to get a rather loose interpretation 
in “Deadline-U.S.A.” As Editor Bo- 
gart sees it, it is the duty of the press 
to act as a department of the FBI and 
even to capture and intimidate wit- 
nesses when it is necessary to get a 
signed confession. The right of the 
press to act as a private instrument 
of justice is another subject, but the 
film doesn’t go into it here—fortun- 
ately, since there is quite enough de- 
bate as it Is. 

It seems that the paper Editor Bo- 
gart gets out is about to be bought 
and killed off by a venal rival that 
has no scruples about enlivening its 
front page with the picture ot 
drowned blonde in a mink coat. This 
prospect stimulates the editor into 4 
final crusade against Gangster Rienzi 
(Martin Gabel) who runs the cit) 
and is also responsible for the bump 
ing off of the blonde. Rienzi is deter 
mined to keep the blonde’s brother. 
a material witness, out of the news 
and when the paper captures him 
three of Rienzi’s zealous helpers n- 
vade the pressroom, shoot the witness 
and drop his body right into the nev! 
edition as it goes to press. There \s 
plenty of excitement of this sort in 
“Deadline-U.S.A.,” once the rhetoric 
has been cleared away, but most 0! 
it is familiar sensationalism. 

As the editor, Humphrey Bogar! 
is manly, though glum, with none 0! 
the unconventional surprises — that 
made him such a pleasure to wate) 
in “The African Queen”. Kim Hunte: 
plays the editor’s divorced wite, and 
Ethel Barrymore gives her usud 
Queen-Dowager performance as the 
publisher’s widow. 


66 ISS JULIE,” screen version 0! 
Strindberg’s “Lady Julia’ te 
flects faithfully its author’s {mous 
pessimism regarding love, marriage. 
and human behavior in genera! Miss 
Julie (Anita Bjérk) is the daughter 
of a Swedish Count and a lady whose 
high-minded feminism makes fier 
luctant to go through a marriage cere 
mony. Eventually the Count pe! suades 
her to take the conventional ste). bu! 
the old-fashioned propriety 0! this 
outrages the lady so deeply that wit 
all the guests assembled she purnm 
the house down. 
All this, and a great deal more, 
vealed in flashback, accounts !or the 
subsequent misbehavior of Miss Julie. 
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—20th Century-Fox 


“DEADLINE U.S.A.” 


jilted by her fiancé after a display 
of bad temper she sets off in pursuit 
of the Count’s valet (Ulf Palmi), and 
is promptly seduced. Given the au- 
thor’s relentless attitude to all his 
characters, the disastrous ending is 
inevitable. 

Fortunately the deep Scandinavian 
gloom of the Strindberg story is made 
almost continuously luminous by the 
presence of Anita Bjérk, a vivid young 
ictress who handles the complex and 
tragic role of Julie with sure under- 
standing and poignancy. Ulf Palmi too 
gives an exceptional performance, at 
once virile and cringing, as the lout- 
sh valet. The director has made skil- 
tul use of a technique that blends 
memory and action, so that Julie’s 
tragedy merges inseparably with the 
past that gave it direction. The pic- 
ture itself is a curious blend of past 
and present, a drama out of another 
century that sacrifices little of its pe- 
riod identity to modern treatment. 


— on Their Toes” picks 
up the events in the lives of 
the Gilbreth family described a sea- 
son Or two ago in “Cheaper by the 
Dozen”. Father Gilbreth (Clifton 
Webb) is of course absent—he died 
of a heart attack in the earlier film— 
bu! Mother Gilbreth (Myrna Loy) 
carries on valiantly as an Efficiency 
Envineer, and finally gets her family 
ot 'welve safely launched. The picture 
concerns itself to a large extent with 





RENOWNED the world over 


RYLARD 
Marine Spar Varnish 


Finest varnish for your 
boat. Will not bloom 
or turn white in fresh 
or salt woter; or by 
the action of gaso- 
line, oils or boiling 
water. Made in 
England. Write for 
literature today. 











Limited 
330 Carlaw Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL 
TOWNS AND CITIES 








the oddities of the period when peo- 
ple danced the Charleston, the femin- 
ine waistline rode the hips, and col- 
lege students modelled themselves on 
the cartoons of John Held Jr. 

It’s a gentle, wholesome film, full 
of romance and family jokes, and not 
much more stimulating than an eve- 
ning with an old Girls’ Own Manual. 
Jeanne Crain, Debra Paget, Edward 
Arnold and Hoagy Carmichael are the 
people involved. 
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Distilled under the old English Recipe 


aes 


LONDON DRY GIN 


DISTILLED IN CANADA 


Which aie Would You Buy 7 


One house has hot water heating with genuine Trane 
The other house has a heating system which does not offer 
the same assured heating comfort and low cost operation. 


These two houses appear identical. 
*Code-rated Convector-radiators. 


There is no heating like hot water heating...and, there is no hot water heating like Trane 
*Code-rated Convector-radiators which offer assurance of heating comfort, fuel economies and 


trouble-free operation. 


Which house would you buy ? 


You'll buy heating by Trane—proved by more than 25 years 


successful operation in homes, hospitals, offices right across the country. Specify TRANE... 


make sure you get TRANE. 


REMEMBER when you buy your new home, YOU BUY HEATING. 





TRANE *Code-rated Convector-radiators 


illustrated—also 
concealed heating 


Streamlined cabinets as 
recessed types for 
window" 


available in 


and 


styles for modern home construction. 


“picture- 


Write 


to Trane address below for attractive catalogue showing 
room interiors in full natural colour and complete details 


TRAN 


TRANE—The originator of the Convector-radiator, Canada's largest manufacturer of Extended Heat Transfer Surface. 


Remember, too, there is only one Trane ''Code-rated" 
Convector-radiator offering smart appearance, fuel saving 
features and comfort-assuring advantages. Ratings are 
approved by an international authority to assure you the 
best in heating—hot water heating with Trane ‘'Code- 


rated" Convector-radiators. 


When you Buy — Buy TRANE 


Make sure you get Trane - If costs no More! 


*Code-rated The ratings of these convectors have been determined in 
conformance with Commercial Standard CS1I40-47, as developed cooperatively 
by the trade and the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Department of Com 
merce, and the said ratings have been approved by the Convector Rating 
Committee.'' Trane is the first Canadian Manufacturer to get this approval 
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CONCERNING FOOD 


PRINCESS ALICE'S RECIPES 


T HEIGHT of the late and un- « ant). Cut into joints; place in fire- 





£% lamented war a blue paper- proof dish. : 
covered booklet of unpretentious Whip cream slightly. Add oth.; : 
manners was produced by a group ingredients and whip till firn. 
of well-known Halifax hostesses. Pour over chicken and bake in « } 
Now out of print, it could be pur- moderate oven about 20 minute... : 
chased then for $1 and was worth Serve immediately, or sauce sink.. } 
every cent. The booklet was, and Should cover the meat entire\y 
is a fund of un- like a souffle. : 


Her Royal Highness’ recipe 
for— 


usually interesting Fs . 


recipes — all con- 
tributed by the 
ladies themselves. 
Only non - Hali- 
gonian among 
the contributors 
is Her Royal 





Princess Pudding 
3 eggs 
1 spoonful of apricot jam 
Sugar to taste 
Vanilla or lemon flavoring 





Highness Princess . —Karsh Whip in an egg; hold over hot } 

Alice, at that time RH PRINCESS ALICE water for 20 minutes. Add 3 sheets } 

chatelaine of of gelatine and % pint whipped : 

Government House at Ottawa, cream. Put in a charlotte mould. : 

who contributed three of her fa- When quite cold turn out and ; 

vorite recipes for publication. serve with apricot or damson 

yy . : The project is still remembered sauce, or even orange ice. : 
(* U { vv with pardonable pride among Hal- : ; 

: ifax women. Said Mrs. Sidney OIl- (i OF MRS. OLAND’S contribu- } 

and recently, “The sale of these tions to the booklet is a rec- } 


invpertanl aun, 


booklets brought the Atlantic War ipe for oysters—delicious enough } 
Fund Club of Halifax over $1,000. to make one yearn for the first : 
Commemorate her birthday » «s MAEMIVETSATY . «6 This with all our other war-work, “R month, : 
; , ; helped towards sending 16 mobile : 
rother special occasion... with a canteens to England.” Mrs. Oland, Hot Casserole of Oysters ; 
tutiful ie wel. Birks |e wels can be worn now who has just returned from a trip Mince 1 medium-sized onion 
i onl, 2 sia al cal to Peru and Cuba, was founder of and sauté very slowly with 3 to 4 } 
a ses ta the Atlantic War Fund Club. tablespoons of butter for 10 min- 
il be prized as an heirloom, Colonel Oland, prominent in busi- utes. Then add 1 cup of peeled } 
We've illustrated a few gems from our fine ness and military circles, has the and chopped mushrooms and cook : 
neem ci tail Rated distinction of having served as slowly 10 minutes. Smooth in | } 
o oe. Pe , ADC to three Governors General tablespoon of flour. then add | 
eb studios —the Earl of Bessborough, the cup light cream, and 12 cup of 
Jate Baron Tweedsmuir and _ his liquor made by cooking baby 
re set with 7-round Diamond Necklet, ISkt. successor, the Earl of Athlone. mushrooms, stems and peelings in 
Is. pralla tein anid white gold s50.00 Here is Princess Alice’s recipe 34 cup of water. Do not allow to 
th 125.00 Ciidiacae Wie) inane for— boil. Add 2 tablespoons of sherry 
eae eaten eis i a Ee White Devilled Chicken or 12 glass white wine, also sea- } 
9 185.00 seins sonings of salt and cayenne. Put i 
1300.00 2 pint cream 18 large oysters in a casserole, } 
1 tbsp. Worcestershire sauce pour over the sauce you have made } 
1 dessertsp. Harvey's sauce and 2 tablespoons of extra oyster } 
1 dessertsp. mustard liquor (unless the whole is too } 
Pepper and salt liquid). Top with crumbs and } 
: ¥2 tsp. castor sugar dabs of butter and bake 15 to 20 i 
F Partly roast chicken (or pheas- minutes. : 


[OPO ORD S CRANE DERE SE SESE RER ESE OSEREEO SES REESESEEOEESSSESESEESESESESRSRSEESSRSESRSSSESESSSSCESESESESEOCOESESSSSRSSSSESESSSCESESESE SSE SFSERESERESESSERSEESSESESSESSRESSREESROSSESEEESODSEESESEESESeseSEtesectceesees 
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@ A $1,500 Fellowship winner is 
GEORGINA Harper of Hamilton, Ont. 
The Fellowship is by the Eastern 
Canada Region of the American Fed- 
eration of Soroptomist Clubs; study 1s 
in gerontology. Awardee Harp r, 4 
grad of McMaster and the Universits 
of Toronto, is Director of the S nor 
Club in Hamilton; has long show » an 
interest in problems connected vith 
old age. 


sf 
1 


@ An award from the Universi 
Ohio Institute for Education by Ra- 
dio and TV went to GERTRUDE MC- 
CANCE and the Manitoba Depariment 
of Education. The award was «sed 
on the Manitoba broadcast serie: for 
schools, heard not only in that Prov 
ince but also in Alberta and BC. Miss 
McCance is Director of Schoo 
Broadcasts for the Department © Ed- 
ucation. 


~ Confederation Life 
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COMMENT 


FIFTY COME 


by Bernice Coffey 


_ OTHER DAY a quiet-man- 
nered man in a conservative blue 
suit. stood before a roomful of Toron- 
to oress people and made an an- 
nouicement that will affect 5O un- 
known teen-age girls living in various 
parts of Canada. He is W. Garfield 
Weston, Canadian-born industrialist, 
who neither drinks or smokes, has six 
dauzhters and three sons, and owns 
32 plants plus sundry farms, ranches 
and fruit plantations which did $500 
million worth of business last year. 
Because he feels strongly about the 
need for understanding between coun- 


tries Mr. Weston launched an ex- 
change of student groups between 
Great. Britain and Canada several 


ears ago. At that time the Weston 
fours, as they since have become 
known, were for boys. But for reasons 
which Mr. Weston attributes in part 
to feminine influence at home, but 
wostly because there are other similar 
portunities for boys but none for 
uirly and because “the girls dig deeper 
ito fundamentals’ and are more 
elective ambassadors when they re- 

to home base, the Tours are now 
contined to girls. 


” SEASON—JUNE 26 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 2 


Literature on Request 

For Choice of Accommoda- 

tion make your Reserva- 
tion now, 


O77 eae 55 Sy 


rMOULTON 


COLLEGE estasiished 1888 


70-88 BLOOR STREET EAST 
TORONTO 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


GRADE I TO XIII 








Central Location 
Roomy Residences 
Modern Laboratories 
Well Equipped Gymnasium 
Secretarial Course 


School Re-opens Sept 10th 


For illustrated brochure, write 
the Principal 1-2 


Miss Marjorie Trotter, M.A., D.C.L. 


FIFTY GO 


The five-week Tours are two-way 
affairs—with 50 English girls coming 
to Canada and 50 Canadian girls go- 
ing to England. 

Next Tour takes off in 1953, Coro- 
nation year, and the 50 Canadian girls 
still to be selected will arrive in Lon- 
don in time to occupy ringside seats 
at the event. Selection of Mr. Weston’s 
Canadian guests is in the hands of the 
Canadian Education Association, rep- 
resenting the ten provinces. Nomina- 
tions are made across the country by 
school principals. Girls chosen are 16 
or 17 at time of the tour and selectors 
look for responsible, observant girls 
who will communicate to others the 
things they have seen and learned on 
the trip. 

Qualifications have been left fairly 
elastic so that the group represents an 
economic and _ social cross-section. 
There are, of course, no racial or re- 
ligious restrictions. The group is head- 
ed by a woman of distinction. Last 
year the Canadian leader was Dr. 
Muriel Roscoe, Dean of Women at 
McGill. And in his role of temporary 
parent to 100 girls, Mr. Weston even 
provides an outfit for each girl. 

Mr. Weston’s purpose is to foster 
international understanding, and we 
find it difficult to imagine a happier 
way of nurturing this all too tender 
plant. 


[' THE WEIGH-SCALES have had 
nothing but bad news for you late- 
ly you might, as we did, profitably 
ponder some bleak but undeniable 
facts and figures. We found them in 
the most recent edition of the Red 
Cross “Food Facts.” 

You must walk 142 miles to use up 
the calories in 1 ice cream cone; 4 
miles to use up the calories in 1 
chocolate bar; 212-3 miles to use up 
the calories in | doughnut; 6 miles to 
use up the calories in 1 piece of mince 
pie; 1 mile to use up the calories in 
1 glass of ginger ale or soft drink. 

The death rate among those 15- 
34% underweight is 913 per 100,000; 
among those 5-14%% underweight it is 
833. For those of normal weight the 
rate is 844 per 100,000. Among those 
5-14% overweight the rate leaps to 
1,027 per 100,000. For those 15-24% 
overweight the rate leaps again to 
1,215, and among those 25% or mare 
overweight the rate soars to 1,472 per 
100,000. 

About the “easy” ways of getting 
rid of excessive poundage: Bath salts, 
says “Food Facts” firmly, dissolve the 
budget — nothing more. Laxatives 
cause internal irritation. Thyroid and 
other potent drugs are dangerous. As 
for gland trouble, it’s the cause in a 
few cases of overweight only. 

So if you crave a figure that is the 
ideal of fashion and the mortality 
tables, too, (5-14% underweight), 
watch your diet. Diet, “Food Facts” 
assures us, will scale down the pounds 
if you stay with it and if it’s the right 
diet. 
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Arden 


introduces... 





-oo Fluff 


Real eggs, rich in 


hampou 


Imagine! 
beautifying elements, 
integral part of the 
creamy-smooth new formula. 
Eee Fluff Shampoo bubbles up 


penetrating 


natural 


are an 








into the most 


lather. and new. efficient cleans- 





ing agents make its action 

more thorough. 

| 

} 

e In plastic bottle wonderful for travel | 

© Hecommended for the whole family 

e A ‘must’ if hair is bleached dyed, 3 | 

or dry beeause of its natural Bare | | 
restorative qualities — 


3 oz. $1.50, 6 oz. $2.25. 


SIMPSON'S, TORONTO 
And At Smartest Shops In Every Town 


4400-A 


ENJOY A | 
LOW COST | 
ALL-EXPENSE VACATION 


Luxury, economy and an in- 
ternational cuisine combine 
to give you the vacation of 
your life at the fabulous Fort 
Montagu Beach Hotel. Your 
travel agent has a wide va- 
riety of complete vacation 


even 
get 


away 


j packages by air, by ship, by 
from j rail. ..see him today and 


i 

| 

be sure your vacation head- | | 

quarters in Nassau is. 
Fort Montagu | 


~ BEACH HOTEL 


N. Y. Office, 255 W. 36th St., Wi 7-7397 













herein 


A Ahan mE. FOR GIRLS 


Famous Canadian school for girls, founded 1877. For 
“f illustrated Prospectus with full information regarding 





lian tna iat 


7 : ; ae 
/ courses, fees and College life, write to the Principal « 
\ P. S. Dobson M.A. (oxo), D.D., St. Thomas, Ontario 

ie OPENS SEPTEMBER 9th 


Pe, Vat Scholarships & Bursaries Available 
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MIMI TT HUMOW... 


created beautifully by a swooping portrait brim 
essentially feminine, yet dramatic fashion in its colour and 
fabric contrasts. So typical of the 


enchanting summer millinery currently at Eaton s 


EATON'S 


LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION 


STORES AND ORDER OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


WOMAN'S WORLD 


CONTINUED FROM PAG: |3 


about $375 capital investment. [hat 
means that Canada’s kitchen industry 
has a total invested capital of over 
$1,200 million. Now put a res:aur. 
ant value on the meals prepared in 
that kitchen, and the product-o tput 
value hits $2 billion a year. The 
pulp and paper industry figures its 
capital investment at $670 mi‘lion 
output at $340 million a year. 

And the Canadian homemake; 
doesn’t spend her full day at home 
She is out learning more abou the 
world she lives in, discovering new 
horizons in religious, political and 
charitable movements. 

Every town and hamlet is jam. 
packed with worthwhile activities, a 
existing On woman-power. In church 
affairs, women have gone far beyond 
the basket of food on the doorstep 
Last year the Toronto branch of the 
Canadian Unitarian Churches col- 
lected, packed and forwarded 121; 
tons of clothing and shoes to the 
needy of Europe. As well they raised 
$3000 in funds for the Unitarian 
Homes in Europe, which © shelter 
maimed and helpless children. “Straw. 
berry-social” thinking is dead; inter- 
national thinking has replaced it 

Clubwomen volunteer as _ nurses 
aides, set up day nurseries, sponsor 
cancer detection clinics, and tu 
mental health classes. These groups 
agitate for town libraries, traffic 
regulations and better schools. 


AS TO POLITICS, Canada’s womer 
are still learning the ropes. As 
Miss Helen Kinnear, QC, count 
court judge in Cayuga, Ontario, put 
“All that women in politics have done 
in the past is to work to get men int 
Parliament.” But there is a new breeze 


a-stirring, and politically conscious 


women are joining forces with the 
avowed intention of getting more 
women into public office. 


Woman’s outlook has_ broadened 


tremendously in a few short years 


And let’s not tip-toe by granny: 


room either. Because she isn’t 


She’s out and doing many of the 


activities we’ve touched on. 
With such glamorous grandmother 
setting the pace as Eleanor Roosevel! 


Marlene Deitrich, and Canada’s Claire 
Wallace, one must move fast to keep 


up with the modern matron. 


Nor are today’s busy women ne- 
glecting their homes. They are keen 


for ways to save time, and save them 


selves. They buy pre-cooked ‘oods 
ready-mixes, no-rinse soaps and kiten 


en gadgets. More and more, mrkel- 
ing is becoming a once-a-week «fai 
and one-stop shopping the con, -enient 


habit. Our standard of cleanliness 


getting higher every year, if you can 
believe the per capita soap sales. Ane 
often it is the wife’s money tha’ uss 


the labor-saving home equipm 


These days, everything is moving 
fast; and woman’s role is pid 


changing, too. 


In Canada today, women ar: vOrk- 
ing harder, at more varied tas)». 4! 
getting more out of life thar te 


grandmothers — or their mo!e!s 
ever did. 
A man’s world? Not any mo 
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\IGHTER SIDE 


SWEET MUSIC TOGETHER 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


664 PART from the mantel the 

\ room is perfect,” Mrs. Jopling 

said. 

The new living room was pure Vic- 
toriun, With high walls elaborated with 
plaster cornices and windows that ran 
fron tloor to ceiling. The mantel, 
however, was a horror, a vast bullying 
structure that had obviously been 
added later by some Edwardian who 
needed to flatter his sense of scale and 
solvency. “PH just have to wait until 
| get exactly the right thing,” Mrs. 
Jopling said. 

As it turned out she found exactly 
the right thing within a week. 

She had turned in to investigate an 
oid house that was being wrecked 
down the street. It was a depressing 
old place and she had very little hope 
of discovering in it anything to: meet 
her taste. And then in the denuded 
upstairs library she found it—a mar- 
ble mantel-piece, light yet solid, won- 
derfully simple, beautifully balanced. 
She sought out the wrecking agent on 
the floor below and bought the mantel 
on the spot. 

The agent had assured her he would 
telephone her as soon as the man got 
round to dismantling 
the library. After 
waiting a week she 
hegan to worry. Then 
one afternoon when 
she Was setting out a 
dwarf alyssum border # 
t occurred to her 
suddenly that the 
agent hadn’t given her 

receipt. He had 
imply slipped the 
money in his pocket and there was 
nothing in the world to prevent his 
selling her mantel all over again to 
the first treasure hunter who came 
‘long. Pausing only to drop her trowel 
Mrs. Jopling hurried down the street 
0 investigate. 


_ place was deserted but the 
mantel itself lay on the front lawn, 
neatly assembled around the fire- 
basket. It was still safe, but it clearly 
couldn’t be left exposed like that, a 
challenge to any wandering scrap- 
collector. She tested the weight of the 
lire-basket, set it down again and 
‘ighing pushed back a lock of hair, 
taving a trail of ancient soot across 
ner ‘orehead. 

She was aware that someone had 
come out of the house opposite and 
Was standing on the sidewalk watching 
ter, but she was too preoccupied to 
sive the visitor any attention. The 
marhie backing slats would have to be 
‘ilvozed first, she decided, and pick- 
Ng up a stained newspaper she began 
‘ careful wrapping of the pieces. 

She was interrupted by a cough 
‘tom the sidewalk and glancing up 
Met the gaze of an elderly gentleman. 
He was brushed and clipped and he 
‘ore an important-looking overcoat 


o 


ind carried a cane. At the same 
Nstant Mrs. Jopling’s imagination 
‘ashed a disconcerting image of 








herself — in garden slacks and her 
daughter’s old saddle-shoes and head- 
kerchief. Happily she was unaware of 
the streak of soot across her forehead. 

“May I ask,” he inquired, “if you 
have permission for removal?” 

Never in her cherished life had 
Mrs. Jopling encountered such a look 
of fierce hostility and suspicion. Her 
own temper rose to meet it. She stared 
at him coldly a moment, then con- 
tinued her wrapping. 

“May I inquire,” the visitor con- 
tinued, stabbing with his stick, “what 
you intend to do with those pieces?” 

“I’m thinking of starting a pet 
cemetery,” Mrs. Jopling snapped and 
gathering her bundle went past him 
and up the street. Half-way home she 
glanced back, and he had disappeared. 
She hurried into her own house to 
telephone Emergency Cartage. 


| mantel, finally installed, was a 
great success. “I intend to spend 


all my time in front of it, wearing a 
crinoline and reading ‘Locksley Hall’,” 
Mrs. Jopling said. 

Actually she was reading “A Gun 
for Sale” 


the evening Mr. Fulton 
called. Fortunately 
she was wearing her 
new daytime-through- 
evening dress, which 


was suitably  crino- 
—— lined and went attrac- 
oS ” . . 
ae] me: tively with the room. 


Mr. Jopling led in 
Mr. Fulton who in- 
troduced himself and 
said he represented 
the local Property 
Owner's Association. During the hous- 
ing shortage, he explained, it had been 
necessary to let down restrictions and 
allow some of the fine old local homes 
to be used as rooming houses. Now 
that the shortage had eased the Asso- 
ciation wanted the restrictions restored. 

Mrs. Jopling assured him of their 
interest and Mr. Fulton lingered on 
for some time, while everyone relaxed 
in the shared genial atmosphere of 
property owners. As he rose to go 
Mrs. Jopling said audaciously, “I do 
hope you admire my new mantel- 
piece.” 

He agreed that it was a fine old 
piece and added that few people these 
days appreciated the value of things 
of that sort. “Do you know I saw a 
fine mantel thrown out on the lawn 
of that old house they were wrecking 
down the street,” he said. “When | 
happened to look some woman, obvi- 
ously a scrap-collector was carting it 
away in pieces. By the time I got the 
police she had got away with the 
whole mantel.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Mrs. Jopling 
and demurely spread her crinoline. 

“Well what are you grinning to 
yourself about?” Mr. Jopling said a 
little later, after Mr. Fulton left. 

“Oh nothing,” Mrs. Jopling said, 
“but isn’t it wonderful what sweet 
music we old property owners make 
together!” 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


SILENT MERCURY SWITCH ~. 
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Office visitors are notably impressed with this modern touch .. . 
reach for the switch and your visitor waits for the click. But these 


G-E Mercury Switches are absolutely silent, and you appear to 


only pointed a finger to turn on the lights! 


Better still, because G-E Mercury Switches have no 


nave 


Diades t 


wear, they outlast ordinary spring-type switches over and over 


Ask your 


electrical 


contractor 


about 


replacing 


worn 


switches. Give your office the modern touch with G-E Silent Mercury 
Switches. Write for descriptive folder 4483A 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: Toronto — Sales Offices from Coast to Coast 
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iMPOR 


So precious 


youll never 
waste a drop 


JAS. & GEO. STODDART, LTD. 


FORRES, 


a a 


TE © 


DISTILLERS 


SCOTLAND 
ESTABLISHED 1835 


— —_ 


DUMBARTON AND GLASGOW, 
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TRIP TO 
TORONTO 


OR FLYING To 
PHILLY... 
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For business or pleasure in 


Canada and the United States 

your key to hotel comfort. 
convenience and service is 
Sheraton! Mlodern cuest rooms. 
lounges and dining rooms. 
Sheraton credit: cards honored 
the 1S-A. 
and 


in’ Canada and 


\rrange con- 
firm accommoda- 
tion through our 
‘Telety pe Service at 
no cost to you... 

simply contact 
nearest 


Sheraton Hotel. 


your 






SHERATON MOUNT ROYAL LAURENTIEN 
Montreal Montreal 
KING EDWARD PRINCE EDWARD 
Toronto Windsor 
GENERAL BROCK ROYAL CONNAUGHT 
Niagara Falls Hamilton 


* PHILADELPHIA — The Penn Sheraton 


also in NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, 


BOSTON, and 12 other leading cities in U.S.A. 








PORTS OF CALL 


THE BARGAIN-LAND OF BEAUT 


by Virginia Creed 


OMANTIC AUSTRIA is away 
kR up at the top of the list as a 
travel goal for vacationers 
crossing the Atlantic, early, late and 
in the high season. For this little 
country, which boasts some of the 
world’s most dramatically beautiful 
scenery and is dotted from border to 
border with ancient towns, pretty vil- 
lages, palaces, castles, the assorted at- 
tractive relics of a great imperial past 
and evidences of a vital present, con- 
tinues to be one of the most inexpen- 
sive places to spend a_ holiday. 
Austria is gay and beautiful, the 
charm of her people is proverbial and 
vou always have a good time there, 
but Austria is clean and com- 
fortable. Austrian wine is good and 
Austrian food is not exotic. Besides, 
it is all very, very cheap. 


also 


“OU CAN stay in a small place in 

Austria, in good accommodations, 
for trom $2 a day up. You can stay in 
a fashionable place, in the high season, 
if you book far enough in advance, 
for $4 a day. It is hard to spend more 
than $10 in the most popular of in- 
ternational spas in the peak of the 
season. These include both 
board and meals. You can eat a full- 
course lunch or dinner — they are 
both major meals of many courses in 
Austria—for from 7Sc to $1 in the 
best restaurants. Transportation is in- 


rates 


expensive too. 
The Alpine provinces of the west 


and south are scattered with merry 








LOVELY AND ANCIENT HALLSTATT WITH ITS LAKE 


resorts and old towns. A single cir- 
cuit from Lake Constance to Vienna 
takes in all the highlights, allowing 
detours into such side vallevs as the 


7% 


—Photos courtesy Austrian State Tourist Department 


HOHENSALZBURG FORTRESS IN MOZART'S SALZBURG 


Montaton — in Vorarlberg, with its 
quaintly costumed people, the Oetz 
and the Ziller in Tyrol. The southeri 
route over the Gross Glockner High 
Alpine Road leads to the lake resorts 
of Carinthia, Austria’s sunny south 
A detour from Salzburg takes in the 
fashionable lake region of the Salz- 
kammergut. 

The most popular stopping-oft] 
places with sightseers in all seasons 
are the provincial capitals: Innsbruck 
which is especially rich in folk and 
Gothic art, Salzburg of Mozart and 
the prince-bishops, Graz, and. 0] 
course, Vienna. Leading the resorts 1s 
Badgastein, the spa with radio.ctive 
springs, St. Wolfgang, Kitzbuche 
Velden on the Woerther Lake. | here 
is a new cure establishmen! at 
Schruns. All these are rapidly rczain- 
ing their pre-war popularity. 


. PORTING facilities exist every\ here. 
b Lake bathing is best in the west- 
ern provinces in high summer, bit the @ 
Carinthia Lakes boast the warmest] 
waters in Europe north of the Med 
iterranean, so you can bathe ‘hereg 
late. Fishing and hunting are sv erb 
here is golf in Carinthia and + the 
Achensee in Tyrol. The gayes' folk 


festivals take place in all the  «rge! 
villages in August and the fall 
months. Music festivals, Eu: pes 


best, are scheduled as follows: Bre 
genz, July 26-Aug. 17; Sal/ourg 
July 26-August 31. The Trad Fait 
takes place in Vienna in September. 
Graz in October; the big textile falr 
at Dornbirn in Vorarlberg in Ju and | 
August. 












10.6 cu. ft. Cycla-matic De Luxe model. 


Also available in 9 cu. ft. size 
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Thick, all-around insulation completely seals off food freezer from refrigerator 


Here is your Food Freezer... where 
Levelcold keeps foods zero-zone safe! 


ing heating devices to melt ice cream, to 
thaw out or “mush” other frozen foods 


Not an ordinary “freezing compartment” 
—but a real, completely insulated Food 
Freezer that keeps all frozen foods in tip- Foods always stay store-fresh, store- 
top condition for months. Has no defrost- clean, easy to use! 


Here is your Refrigerator... with new “Roll-to-You” 
shelves that put all food at your finger tips! —» 


What wonderful convenience! Every shelf foods. Pull-out Hydrators, too — sliding 
rolls out full length—easily, quickly, si- utility tray—even storage space on the 
lently—on satin-smooth nylon rollers. No door. More food within easy reach than 


more “hide-and-seek” with back - shelf in any other refrigerator made! 


A completely automatic Refrigerator... 
with new Cycla-matic Defrosting! 


moisture within the refrigerator. Then, 
as soon as the filmiest veil of frost ap- 
pears, it’s banished—like magic—without 
clocks, counters, timers or heaters. Sim- 
plest defrosting system known—and only 
Frigidaire has it. 


This newest kind of defrosting is doubly 
effective, because it’s tied in with positive 
moisture control, to end the twin annoy- 
ances of dripping walls and manual de- 
frosting. The Refrig-o-plate—and its 
refrigerated coils—attracts all excess 


<=’ Frigidaire 


See your Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his name R + e 

in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. C 
Frigidaire Products of Canada Limited, € M19 Er? O/? 
Scarborough (Toronto 13), Ontario. 

SEE ALSO THESE OTHER NEW FRIGIDAIRES FOR 1952 
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SR-60 
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Entirely New / 
completely L 


(ycla-matic Frigidaire 
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REFRIGERATOR 










A wonderful new Food Freezer 
and Refrigerator combined! 


New Levelcold! A startling new 
kind of cold —cold that’s unaffected 
by outside temperatures —cold that 
won't “see-saw” up and down with- 
in freezer or refrigerator. Frozen 
foods won’t thaw, fresh foods won’t 
freeze — both get proper cold for 
proper storage! 


New automatic response! Frigid- 
aire automatically answers to 
changes in weather —reacts trigger- 
fast to heavy or light use — without 
setting a single dial or control. The 
Cycla-matic system rigidly controls 
cold in the Food Freezer — con- 
stantly regulates the flow of cold in 


the Cold-Wall chilling coils, and 
in the Refrig-o-plate —a device 
which helps cool the refrigerator, 
and also controls excess moisture. 


New cold-making power! Level- 
cold —produced by the dependable 
Meter-Miser — keeps all foods safe, 
even in hottest weather. Tremen- 
dous reserve cold-making power 
means uniform temperatures al- 
ways, regardless of outside temper- 
atures. And you need never worry 
about the Meter-Miser—the sim- 
plest, yet most effective cold- 
making mechanism ever built. And 
only Frigidaire has it! 




































Seagvam TELLS THE WORLD 
Nii theith Wtsl,. took te 


“Say ‘Canada’ and you think of 
parkling clear air; of swift-running 
waters; of sun-drenched farms and 
orchards. It seems only natural, then, 


that there should be an especially 





/ 
clean taste to so many of the good 


things from this favoured land.”’ 
* 7 K 


The above illustration and text are from an advertisement 


now being published by The House of Seagram throughout 


the world—in Latin America, Asia, Europe, and Africa. This 


is one of a series of advertisements featuring Canadian 


Canadian Apples are noted the world around 
fer their delightfully clean taste. 





Mle 


scenes and Canadian food specialties. They are designed to 
make Canada better known throughout the world, and to 
help our balance of trade by assisting our Government's 


efforts to attract tourists to this great land. 


The House of Seagram feels that the horizon of industry 
does not terminate at the boundary of its plants; it has a 
broader horizon, a farther view—a view dedicated to the 


development of Canada’s stature in every land of the globe. 


Che House of Seagram 

















